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Editorials 





The Integrative Factor in Continuity 


THE concept of continuity is as 
simple as the origin and development 
of a life, but it is as difficult as the 
people who want to control that life. 
The movement of a growing organism 
is onward and upward toward life ful- 
fillment. It picks up something from the 
surrounding environment to convert into 
its own energy system for its own un- 
ending change. It depends upon outside 
people to guide it in selecting and utiliz- 
ing the outside materials. The problem 
of continuity arises when such persons 
believe they have a mission or a man- 
date to control the selection and con- 
version or to determine what that life 
shall become. Resistance by the life to 
such external authority underlies much 
individual and social illness. Parents and 
educators have great responsibility in 
producing and removing such disorders. 

The word continuity usually has two 
meanings, both supported by experien- 
tial evidence. The first is that, in the 
evolutionary process, human life is a 
creative emergent from simpler and 
earlier forms of life. The second is that, 
through its own rhythmic cycle, each 
human life moves toward self maturity 
while maintaining internal and external 
wholeness, or integration, at each suc- 
cessive level of development. The life 
movement never ceases, the search for 
the integrative quality never ends. 

From primordial life each person re- 
ceives great gifts. The most important 
is the process by which he creates him- 
self from conception to birth to physical 
maturity, from intrauterine interaction 
to mature selfhood. This single life 
process is basic in all growing and 
learning. It is the way in which each 
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new life self-selects, intakes and con- 
verts the outside environment into ma- 
terials for its own development. When 
this process stops, life ceases. When it 
is thwarted or unduly restricted, the 
person develops defense mechanisms to 
preserve the life but arrest its own de- 
velopment. 

Due to greater flexibility in his con- 
stellation of genes and to his more differ- 
entiated nervous system, man has more 
capacity for self development than life 
which is lower on the emergent scale. 
He has recorded and transmitted the re- 
sults of his behavior or his interactions 
with the surrounding world. A baby is 
born into this culture organized into 
institutions. From this great resource he 
must self-select materials and convert 
them into his meanings by his life 
process in order to develop toward in- 
tegrative maturity. In this way the cul- 
ture becomes continuous with his em- 
bryonic environment in helping him 
achieve selfhood. And the control in and 
of his life process rests with him. It does 
not reside in the external environment 
which can only furnish or deny him the 
necessary self nutrients. 

This first meaning of continuity as 
emergent life development can be ade- 
quately met when parents and educa- 
tors recognize, understand, accept and 
use in all relations with children and 
adults the biological process which each 
inherits. Although life will continue 
when adults ignore or deny this process, 
children in this situation, nevertheless, 
will be unable to discover, release and 
develop their potential capacity and con- 
sequently will arrest their development 
on some lower level. 
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The second meaning of continuity re- 
fers generally to growth through ex- 
perience or learning, both of which are 
behaviors arising from ceaseless selec- 
tive interaction with the external en- 
vironment. Each child is constantly se- 
lecting something from experience. What 
is valuable to him he accepts and in- 
corporates into his growing self. What 
he believes to be of little value, he re- 
jects or eliminates. Through his life 
process extended upward into conscious 
learning, he creates himself. Experiences 
are never neutral, they differ only in 
quality. Some help him become more 
adequate while others even rob him of 
his existing stability. But through the 
years the enduring life process continues 
regardless of the self effect of the ex- 
perience, for the primary purpose of all 
life is to preserve life. When preserva- 
tion and maturity conflict due to an 
intolerable environment the former al- 
ways prevails. 


Changes Needed 


Since children must use the outside 
environment for their development, the 
educational problem becomes clear and 
simple. It is to help them self-select and 
convert the organized culture into their 
meanings for their continued growth 
toward self maturity. This seems to 
imply three very important educational 
changes: 

First, the subject matter of the sub- 
jects, which constitute the curriculum, 
must be variable. All children want to 
communicate with others. They want to 
know about the world in which they live. 
They will differentiate the skills neces- 
sary to social adjustment and group 
living. They always create meanings out 
of their various experiences. They strug- 
gle to understand themselves, their be- 
havior and that of others. They have 
the life energy and the purpose. They 
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want guidance which recognizes them 
as individuals who cannot receive and 
return in overt behavior the same learn- 
ings at the same time with the same 
results. So children must plan coopera- 
tively with teachers the activities in 
which they will all engage and must be 
allowed freedom to select and accept 
from these according to their rhythmic 
cycle of development. 

Second, subjects must be taught by 
the life process of the children. This is 
found in free form only in embryonic 
life since outside adults are unable to 
tamper with it. In brief the new life 
expands, differentiates and integrates 
internally and externally. It is outgoing, 
intaking, converting and assimilating to 
build new structure and behavior. Nor- 
mal learning has the same basic rela- 
tionship in the environment. It is used 
more or less by every child depending 
upon how well he understands it. 
Through subjects the teacher should 
help each child see how he learns and 
help him raise his process to the level 
of deliberative understanding and ac- 
ceptance. For this is his surest guaran- 
tee of continued development after 
formal education ceases. 

Third, all administrative procedures 
should be reevaluated and accepted or 
eliminated according to how well they 
support the foregoing concepts of con- 
tinuity. Since school administration 
never originated for this purpose many 
devices used for other ends are open 
to question. Ability grouping, promo- 
tional practices, yearly subject require- 
ments, emphasis on academic achieve- 
ment, reporting to parents, authoritarian 
teaching, scholarship awards, external 
discipline as a means of learning, prefer- 
ences for certain subjects such as science 
and mathematics or foreign languages 
these and many others should be studied 
for their internal effects upon growing 
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selves and their contribution to con- 
tinued self understanding both of learn- 
ers and teachers. 

These words are written under the 
assumption that laymen and educators 
want to improve the educational oppor- 
tunities of children. Learners at all levels 
have struggled to do this under adverse 
conditions. The impetus must come from 
the interested adults. The crucial issue 
is in the direction and a program to sup- 
port it. The movement toward mature 





people through activities that help them 
develop integrative continuity by their 
life process seems to offer more fruitful 
possibilities for the future than regres- 
sion to earlier purposes and _ practices. 
The hope is not for today but for always. 
The hope becomes a reality not through 
words, but through deeds. 

—L. Tuomas Hopkins, emeritus pro- 
fessor of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


Cooperative Action for Curriculum Improvement 


ASCD members have had several 
reports recently on CAPCI 





the organi- 
zation’s program adopted in Seattle last 
March, to focus and intensify our leader- 
ship activities for curriculum improve- 
ment. Although some aspects of the pro- 
gram are still in the planning stages, 
enough interest and activity may already 
be discerned to justify some predictions 
of possible outcomes. From our knowl- 
edge of the aspirations of those who have 
planned and participated in the program 
to date, the following “hunches” are sug- 
gested as to directions in which CAPCI 
may move in the next few years. 

State, regional, and local units will 
develop varied projects directly related 
to the central purpose of curriculum im- 
provement. The “Curriculum News” col- 
umn of Educational Leadership and the 
News Exchange have cited many of the 
conferences and other activities of ASCD 
units this year planned in relation to 
CAPCI. In most cases these activities 
have been related to one of the three 
problem areas proposed for emphasis in 
Seattle: reaching toward a balanced cur- 
riculum, providing for individual differ- 
ences, and evaluation of learning. Such 
comprehensive and continuing concerns 
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of ASCD members may be expected to 
stay in the forefront of the programs of 
ASCD units. 

At the Cincinnati meeting unit presi- 
dents and other representatives will have 
opportunity to share their experiences of 
the past year and their plans for the 
future. We may expect increasing inter- 
est in: the organization of local ASCD 
units in metropolitan areas and colleges; 
state unit meetings of three or more days 
in length; action programs in state units 
involving cooperation with other organi- 
zations, organization of area conferences 
and institutes within states, stimulation 
and perhaps sponsorship of research, and 
preparation of state ASCD publications, 
and interchange of personnel and _pro- 
grams between state units. 

State, regional, and local ASCD units 
will also study their roles in relation to 
other state groups working for curricu- 
lum improvement. [In some states the 
ASCD group may become a sounding 
board, or another channel of communi- 
cation, or a liaison agency, as well as 
an action group. The unique, cross-sec- 
tional membership of ASCD makes such 
functions possible and highly effective. 

ASCD units may also cooperate with 
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other and__- well-established 
groups in carrying on action programs. 
Our groups may well become the most 
dynamic allies of state education associa- 
tions, state departments of education, or 
state citizens’ commissions in implement- 
ing educational improvement programs. 
In some situations ASCD units may spark 
the initiation of such programs. 


vigorous 


ASCD commissions, committees, and 
staff members will develop improved 
methods of communicating with the 
membership and other groups. Much 
of ASCD’s pioneering in publications, 
conferences, and _ institutes has been 
achieved through the hard, sometimes 
sacrificial work of its committees, com- 
missions, and staff members. Our splen- 
did publications and our pace-setting 
conference arrangements have been con- 
sidered exemplary by many organiza- 
tions. We may safely predict that the 
impetus of CAPCI will stimulate pres- 
ent ASCD groups to blaze new trails. 
New pamphlets on CAPCI-related topics 
are already in prospect. Unusual features 
in an outstanding journal may be cre- 
ated. Different plans for clinics will be 
tried out in Cincinnati. Discussions con- 
tinue about an innovation in conference 
procedure for 1960. More national, re- 
gional, 
pected. 

The forces which have kept ASCD 
at work on the growing edge of organi- 
zational development cannot be clearly 
identified. Undoubtedly, however, the 
challenge of urgent, continuing needs 


and state institutes may be ex- 


to improve the curriculum has been po- 
tent. These growing needs may be ex- 
pected to keep us creative. One guess— 
almost an expectation—for the future, is 
the development of an ASCD stockpile 
of case studies of curriculum improve- 
ment, especially in regard to provisions 
for individualization of the curriculum. 
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The recent survey may well be a first 
step towards development of recorded, 
perhaps even filmed, descriptions of po- 
tential value to curriculum planners. 

Curriculum individualization will be 
the central theme of a growing body of 
experimentation and research. ASCD can 
take no unique responsibility for the 
current interest in curriculum provisions 
for individual children and youth. When 
the CAPCI Committee looked for an 
umbrella to cover the major curriculum 
concerns of 1958, “curriculum individual- 
ization” seemed the natural choice. Many 
recent movements—education for the 
gifted, stimulation for the underachiever, 
expansion of guidance services, child 
study, renewed consideration of group- 
ing and pupil progress policies, multiple 
programs and tracks in the secondary 
schools—all these and others seemed to 
be only aspects of the central concern 
for individualization. 

Curriculum development has been 
moving in this direction, in fact, through- 
out its American history. Despite lags, 
spurts, and reversals, the trend has 
clearly been from curriculum uniformity 
to diversity. Our organization, repre- 
senting curriculum development at every 
level and in every type of school situa- 
tion, is uniquely qualified to give leader- 
ship in this movement. 

The CAPCI survey of ASCD members 
to identify local provisions for individual 
differences has yielded many interesting 
examples of curriculum individualiza- 
tion. Reports and follow-ups of this sur- 
vey may be expected to assist further ex- 
The 


committees concerned will undoubtedly 


perimentation. commissions and 
encourage and assist the development of 
related research projects. The two re- 
search institutes in 1958 on learning, 
the 1959 Yearbook, Learning and the 


Teacher, and other publications on re- 
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lated topics, have already given help 
on many concerns about the relation of 
the individual and the curriculum. 

The number of persons actively in- 
volved in ASCD’s activities will in- 
crease. For some years ASCD planning 
groups have debated whether the organi- 
zation should seek substantial increase 
in its membership. The decision to focus 
our efforts on leadership in cooperative 
action for curriculum improvement Car- 
ries with it an anticipation of involve- 
ment of more people. Curriculum im- 
provement in the- United States is a con- 
cern of a far larger number of profes- 
sional persons than of those who now 
belong to ASCD. Granted that this one 
organization will never have all curricu- 
lum workers on its roster, we can cer- 
tainly seek the active involvement of 
more of them. Active involvement gen- 
erally means membership—to receive 
ASCD publications, to attend ASCD 
local, state, regional, and national meet- 
ings, to participate in the projects, and to 
share in the elections and business of the 
Association. 

Already some growth of membership 
is occurring. The national office and 
state units will surely continue to can- 
vass membership possibilities among 
such professional groups as: supervisors 
and directors of instruction; curriculum 
directors and coordinators; principals 
and superintendents; classroom teachers 
in elementary and secondary schools 
who have specific interests in improving 
curriculum and instruction; faculties of 


demonstration and laboratory schools; 
college faculty members, especially in 
departments of education; graduate stu- 
dents in curriculum and supervision; and 
specialists in the teaching-learning aids. 

Active ASCD involvement will mean 
for many persons improved skills in 


supervision and curriculum develop- 
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ment. For one thing, ASCD members 
may advance their knowledge and in- 
sights by reading ASCD publications 
and attending ASCD conferences. For 
another, teacher education institutions 
may well identify their role in CAPCI 
as the development of improved train- 
ing programs for instructional leaders. 
Such programs might become central in 
research for curriculum improvement. 
ASCD will seek greater cooperation 
with other national organizations inter- 
ested in curriculum improvement. Cur- 
riculum workers are frequently perplexed 
by the duplicating and sometimes con- 
flicting programs of various national or- 
ganizations, and their subsidiary units, 
interested in curriculum and instruction. 
The ASCD Executive Committee, as well 
as the CAPCI Committee, has devoted 
much attention to this problem. No 
miracles are expected, but it is hoped 
that continued efforts will be rewarding. 
Presently these efforts are in the form 
of joint committees with several organi- 
zations, responsible for identifying mat- 
ters of mutual interest. 
Although the writer 
knowledges suggestions for this editorial 
from other CAPCI Committee members, 
the foregoing statements should be re- 
garded as merely his personal point of 
view regarding future ASCD leadership 
in coope rative action for curriculum im- 
if this point of 


gratefully ac- 


provement. However, 
view seems a bit hopeful, even wishful, 
it should be recalled that CAPCI origi- 
nated in the hopes and wishes of many 
ASCD’ers_ that curriculum 
might become available for each Amer- 
ican child and youth. 

—WitiiAM M. ALEXANDER, professor 
of education, George Peabody College 
for Teachers; and president-elect, Asso- 
ciation for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development. 
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ARTHUR E. HAMALAINEN 


Some Current Proposals 


and Their Meaning 


Proponents of devices such as departmentalization, grouping 


and acceleration seem to forget that effective teaching and 


learning depend upon a high degree of interpersonal relation- 


ships between a teacher and a child and among the children 


themselves. 


SINCE 1950, universal military 
conscription, the tensions of the world 
situation, and the scientific advances of 
the Russians have brought about the 
formulation of certain proposals which 
clearly affect planning for integration 
and continuity in learning. The anxieties 
created by these various factors have 
led to a demand for a “hurry-up” process 
in education, an insistence that we all 
become linguists beginning in the kin- 
dergarten, a cry for more and better sci- 
entists, and an ultimatum to do more 
for the gifted child. 

Such proposals take the form of add- 
ing special subjects such as foreign 
languages or science to the program 
and thus organizing the elementary 
school on a departmentalized plan from 
its simplest form to a dual or multiple 
track platoon system. Also, suggestions 
are made for homogeneous grouping and 


the earlier introduction of advanced 
work in the lower grades. These plans 
are presented as “new” and “tremen- 


dous strides” in education. 
Forgotten is the thought that such pro- 
posals often represent a regression to 
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procedures long discarded because they 
may be based upon an outmoded philos- 
ophy of education, and a mechanistic 
psychology of the teaching-learning proc- 
ess. If the same situation were to occur 
in the field of medicine, it would sug- 
gest that all medical doctors would turn 
their backs on the research of recent 
years and resort to bloodletting as a 
cure-all for their patients. In many situ- 
ations where these proposals have been 
adopted, it is suspect that educators have 
done so not through conviction built on 
research but rather through community 
pressure, not through understanding of 
the ultimate effect of their practices 
upon children but rather through ig- 
norance of the history of education and 
knowledge of how children learn in the 
light of the best evidence we have today. 
However, before we examine these pro- 
posals a restatement of the terms “inte- 
gration” and “continuity” may be appro- 
priate. 


Objectives in Learning 


Integration, from both a psychological 
and biological approach implies the har- 
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monious development of the individual 
in all aspects of his development. As proc- 
ess, it is the means by which the in- 
dividual organizes his experiences in his 
own way to preserve his unity of self. 
We, normally, begin life as a unified, 
integrated personality. We spend the 
rest of our lives making every effort to 
maintain that original integration of self. 
Energy is directed by the individual 
to maintain this wholeness of person- 
ality, and the organism resists all at- 
tempts to thwart this unity of being. So 
strong is this urge to be an integrated 
organism that efforts to divert the in- 
dividual in his striving to remain a 
unified, integrated being may result in 
abnormal or behavior. The 
individual may regressive or 
even infantile behavior to combat the 
demands placed upon him which 
threaten his unity of personality. He may 
break down comple tely, having found no 
“normal” means by w hich he can be him- 
self. In practical terminology this be- 
havior takes the form of problems in 
school discipline, drop-outs, inattention, 
“misbehavior.” 

means 


irrational 
resort to 


irrational behavior, or 

Continuity in the curriculum 
that the individual is able to cope with 
problems of increasing difficulty more 
and more on an independent and mature 
that he is able to make more 
mature decisions, and that he 
stands the nature of himself and others 
and thereby develops his own self-image. 
“The principle of continuity of exper- 
ience means that each experience both 
takes something from those which have 
gone before and modifies in some way 
the quality of those which come after.” ! 
It implies constant movement of the 
individual to higher levels of action. It 


level, 
under- 


Experience and Education. 
Macmillan Company, 1938. 


‘John Dewey. 
New York: The 


p. 27. 
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meets the criterion of all education—that 
it end in action. In fact, continuity, if it 
means anything for the child, implies a 
a share in the planning, the executing, 
the evaluation of the educative process 
through which he is going. Thus, what 
he studies has meaning for him and 
enables him to approach more difficult 
problems on a higher level with greater 
ease. It means concentrating on prob- 
lems centered about his needs in the 
society in which he lives. 

Based upon the philosophy of Peirce 
and Dewey these interpretations gained 
wide acceptance. The experiments of 
Lashely, Allee, and others, aided by the 
interpretations of such men as Hopkins 
appeared so sound that the organization 
of the elementary school toward the self- 
contained classroom became quite ap- 
parent. Departmentalization in the ele- 
mentary school as reported by Otto in 
1950 was definitely on the decline. He 
further states that “A summation of the 
research evidence leads to the conclusion 
that no of the claims made for 
departmentalization in the elementary 
school has been substantiated.” ° 


one 


Departmentalization 
disregards the 
organic 


Departmentalization 
fact that the individual is an 
being who cannot be farmed out piece- 
meal to many persons. He must be seen 
and reacted to as a whole being if the 
most effective learning is to occur. The 
teacher needs to observe and work with 
the individual in many 
and conditions in order that he can de- 
termine what materials and experiences 
the child needs for his fullest develop- 
ment. This is well exemplified in the 
films, “Skippy and the 3 R’s” and “Pas- 


circumstances 


*Henry Otto. Encyclopedia of Educational 
Research. New York: The Macmillan C Sompany, 
1950. p. 379-80. 
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sion for Life.” To help the child maintain 
his essential unity and integration of self 
the teacher needs to know, not just one, 
but the many facets of his development. 
In addition, children learn best as they 
relate one to the other in the many 
phases of their development. Related- 
ness is only obtained as individuals spend 
extended time with other individuals in 
a setting in which there is freedom to 
interact. As the teacher thus works with 
groups of children over long periods of 
time she is able to help retain this essen- 
tial unity of the organism and_ help 
children relate most effectively to each 
other. 

One of the most obvious weaknesses 
of the departmentalized program is the 
very nature of the schedule itself. Con- 
tinuity in learning is constantly inter- 
rupted, since it is impossible to pursue 
deep interests that have been developed 
in the classroom when the passing bell 
rings and the pupil must be in the next 
room within 3 or 5 minutes ready to 
switch his thinking to problems in an 
entirely different and unrelated field and 
setting. Impoverishment of the curricu- 
lum and the quality of experiences is 
evident when such rigid patterns of the 
curriculum are set. If learning is to be a 
continuous flow of experience, we defeat 
our very aims in attempting to segment 
it into specific, unrelated periods of the 
day under subject matter specialists. 
Otherwise, the individual is constantly 
left on a low plane of development which 
limits his capacity for growth and forms 
the basis of miseducation. The self- 
contained classroom appears to offer the 
more satisfactory answer to meet the 
criteria of high quality learning ex- 
perience. 

A first prerequisite of effective teach- 
ing is for the teacher to know the chil- 
dren quite completely. This is exceedingly 
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difficult under a departmentalized_pro- 
gram, and impossible where a foreign 
language or science specialist may meet 
several hundred children each week for 
brief intervals of time. As a consequence, 
the teacher in the departmentalized pro- 
gram finds it very easy to become 
subject-centered in his teaching rather 
than being concerned with the uses of 
the subject to meet the needs of the 
children with whom he is working. This 
is certainly obvious in the high school, 
where departmentalization is most widely 
practiced. Here the perennial cry of 
administrators and of parents against the 
increasing amount of homework is so 
loud that rebellion is generally immi- 
nent. But, the teacher, knowing that in 
the long run he will be evaluated on the 
achievement of youngsters in his particu- 
lar area, gives increasing amounts of 
homework, while the integration of the 
individual and the continuity of his de- 
velopment are lost in the process. 

Those who advocate the additive 
process as a method of curriculum im- 
provement point out that the teacher 
in the self-contained classroom cannot 
be expected to know all subjects equally 
well and is thereby tempted to em- 
phasize only the subjects he knows or 
likes best. It would be unrealistic to 
assume that each teacher knows all sub- 
jects with equal intimacy. It is probably 
more reasonable to expect the teacher to 
have more than a superficial, broad back- 
ground and also a considerable depth of 
knowledge in the area of human growth 
and development. 

In the self-contained classroom the 
teacher is thought of as the guide and 
counselor, the coordinator with the chil- 
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dren of the experiences most meaningful 
to them. Because of the length of time he 
spends with the children he has an 
opportunity to know individual children 
in the class and thus better understand 
their needs. Through diagnostic pro- 
cedures he is able to provide the ex- 
periences necessary for the child to meet 
these needs. In this way he is in a position 
to most adequately aid in the integration 
and continuity of experience for these 
children. At the time specialists are 
needed they may be brought into the 
particular activity the children are 
facing. To say that the teacher in the self- 
contained classroom will spend undue 
time on his own specialty or interest is 
less a criticism of the program as it is 
of the supervision or in-service training 
provided for the teacher of the self- 
contained classroom. 

The teacher in a departmentalized 
program most often feels two needs: (a) 
a need to preserve the essential identity 
of the subject matter, and (b) a need to 
preserve the subject matter in its logical 
organization as determined by adults. 
These two concerns make any attempt at 
correlation or integration of subjects ex- 
ceedingly difficult. Even in those cases 
where integration may be achieved the 
teachers find that the more completely 
they have integrated the subject matter 
the more difficult it is for the child to 
pull it apart to meet his own needs in 
this society. The integration of subject 
matter must be made by the individual 
himself, in his own way, and no one else 
can do it for him. Departmentalization, 
rather than facilitating this for the in- 
dividual, actually hampers him in his 
attempts. 


Other Proposals 


Although the discussion up to this 
point has concerned itself with depart- 
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mentalization, there are other current 
proposals which affect integration and 
continuity of learning in the elementary 
school. In the limitations of this article 
only brief consideration can be given to 
these suggestions. Among them is the 
proposal for homogeneous grouping in 
order to provide more adequately for 
the talented or gifted child. In con- 
sidering this proposal one should ask— 
grouping for what purpose? If the pur- 
pose is to meet the needs of the gifted, 
an examination of those needs reveal 
they are no different from the needs of 
every child. If the purpose is higher 
achievement, the research evidence does 
not indicate substantially higher achieve- 
ment in segregated as opposed to un- 
segregated classes. However, if an ob- 
jective of the elementary school cur- 
riculum is to help children learn to 
understand and show acceptance of 
each other, there is much to substan- 
tiate the need for heterogeneous group- 
ing. If a major goal is to eliminate 
unhealthy competition, all children 
should be grouped together. If 
segregate children one from the other 
and put them in groups more and more 
alike, we create a tense, unhealthy com- 
petition. If they are kept together where 
there are many differences, a helping 
atmosphere is created. 

Finally the proposal is made that we 
hurry children through the elementary 
grades so that they will be prepared to 
enter high school and colleges at an 
earlier age than ever before. Sugges- 
tions are made that we begin reading 
in the kindergarten and that the reading 
readiness period in the first grade be 
considerably shortened. Other sugges- 
tions would have some of the Junior 
High mathematics brought down to the 
5th and 6th grade levels. In consider- 

(Continued on page 328) 
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HERBERT L. COON 


Why Curriculum Guides? 


Curriculum guides that are suggestive and adaptable, that ex- 


emplify the values and goals of democratic education, can give 


practical support to the efforts of staff members and of pupils. 


PREPARATION of curriculum 
guides, whether they be called this 
general term or something else such as 
resource units, learning units, or cur- 
riculum bulletins, is a popular type of 
in-service education project. Why is this 
true? What good is generally accom- 
plished in this endeavor? What prin- 
ciples might be kept in mind by persons 
planning and working on this type of 
activity? 

Engagement in this type of activity is 
a glowing testimonial to the increasing 
professionalization of the field of educa- 
tion. Fifty years ago few administrators 
and teachers would have been so pre- 
sumptuous as to think they should help 
decide what ought to be taught in third 
grade arithmetic or third year French. 
Didn't the authors who wrote textbooks 
know and record what ought to be 
taught? Today in every school system 
we can easily find teachers who have 
strong ideas about what is right and 
proper to teach their classes in arithme- 
tic, French, chemistry, or any other 
subject. 


Results Expected 


Teachers know that when they get 
together to plan how to improve a course 
of study or a part of it they always go 
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beyond the material and 
found in any one textbook. They know 
that through working together on cur- 
riculum guides certain results are gen- 
erally likely to occur. 


suggestions 


Clarifying (in operational terms) 
statements of philosophy, purposes, and 
objectives. Every teacher accepts the im- 
portance of educational philosophy and 
objectives in a school system and in his 
classrooms. Teachers vary greatly, how- 
ever, in the nature and degree of their 
interest in dealing with high level ab- 
stractions such as those often found in 
published statements of philosophy and 
purposes. The application of philosophy 
to a particular grade level and course of 
study provides a real situation on which 
the classroom teacher is willing to work. 
He is willing to see how his classroom 
instruction can help achieve the goals 
indicated as important in the statement 
of philosophy and purposes. He might 
even be willing to point out where the 
philosophic statement is inadequate in 
terms of the goals and purposes he be- 
lieves are important for boys and girls 
in his classes. Out of this type of work, 
then, we can hope to develop teachers 
who understand more fully the long 
range goals they hope to achieve for and 
with their children. 
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Underlining the idea that good 
teaching is creative and imaginative. 


Even today one may find new teachers 
entering the profession who have not 
had many opportunities to learn from 
creative and imaginative teachers. The 
“single text teacher” may still be found 
in American colleges as well as American 
high schools. Teachers who have been 
limited in their preprofessional contacts 
primarily to this type of teacher may 
overvalue the importance of mastering 
isolated bits of information for the pur- 
pose of doing well on true-false or other 
objective type examinations. 

Teachers engaged in building curri- 
culum guides use textbooks for ideas and 
content. Beyond _ this, they 
imagine what activities might be inter- 
esting to their children. They survey the 
unique their community. 
They identify projects which will permit 
children to make creative use of arts or 
other media of communication. In all of 
this, teachers learn or relearn that good 
teaching is a creative and imaginative 


however, 


resources in 


work. 

In the process of contributing original 
ideas many teachers will see that chil- 
dren also will often be able to make sug- 
gestions about places to visit, speakers 
to invite, things to do, and other aspects 
of a unit of study. Thus teachers learn 
or relearn that the child’s learning, too, 
is (or can be) a creative, imaginative 
work. 

3. Surveying and using unique local 
resources. The study of basic problems 
which concern all people is often in- 
itiated most successfully with children 
through a studv of how the problem is 
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handled in the child’s community. A 
study of public health protection in a 
city certainly ought to include a visit to 
a modern dairy and/or water purification 
plant. Teachers new to the community 
(or even the state) find the surveying 
and listing of local resources very valu- 
able in identifying persons or companies 
that might be contacted for trips, speak- 
ers, or other learning resources. 

Preparing these types of materials for 
curriculum guides ordinarily results in 
teachers’ making better use of such pos- 
sibilities in their own teaching. 

4. Indicating the range of learning ex- 
periences that is needed. Almost all 
learning experiences suggested for a 
curriculum guide will be judged by some 
teachers to be too easy or too difficult. 
And, 
both too easy and too difficult. Is a sug- 
gested reading designed for the student 
at grade level or for those in the same 
class who will be four years above or 
four years below the average? Is the art 
project challenging for someone who is 
gifted in art? Is the suggestion of writ- 
ing and presenting a dramatic skit in- 


of course, they will inevitably be 


tended for the gregarious youngster who 
delights in being a “ham” or for the shy 
retiring child who finds it very difficult 
to answer a simple question when called 
upon in class? 

As curriculum guide builders face up 
to questions such as these they are deal- 
ing with materials and procedures that 
can influence greatly their own way of 
working in the classroom. 

5. Identifying appropriate evaluation 
techniques. As teachers and other per- 
sons interested in curriculum improve- 


ment work together on curriculum 
guides they become re-impressed with 
the need for varied testing and measur- 


ing devices. Certainly both standardized 
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and teacher designed tests to determine 
mastery of factual content are needed. 
It becomes apparent, that 
other types of measures are needed if 
we are to observe and evaluate changes 
in behavior or attitude. There is much 
truth in the observation that “children 
produce what the school culture values” 
and there is reason to believe that chil- 
dren regard as important that which is 


however, 


measured and reported. Growth and de- 
velopment resulting through learning 
activities suggested in many curriculum 
guides cannot be measured by a con- 
testing program. Careful 
teacher observation, check lists, and be- 
havior journals might be examples of 


ventional 


evaluation techniques needed to meas- 
ure growth resulting from these indi- 
vidual or small group activities. 


Achieving Integration in Learning 


Integration is not something which 
can be guaranteed by curriculum guides 
or any other “outside of the learner” 
devices. Integration is a unique personal 
matter which occurs within the learner 
himself. Integration of learning (ob- 
viously an important part of the larger 
integration of personality ) occurs within 
a social matrix. It occurs within a frame- 
work of values. It is influenced greatly 
by the operational philosophy of the 
culture, of which the school, for most 
young people, is a large part. 

Fortunately, however, most young 
people grow up ina social matrix which 
orients toward a positive and upward 
life. 


wholesome 


growing integration of Home, 


church, school and_ other 
agencies such as the Boy Scouts help 
children learn and grow in a direction 
which convinces them they ought to 
become or continue to be trustworthy, 


loyal, helpful, friendly, clean and rev- 
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erent. They are helped to develop the 
belief that knowledge should be used 
for socially useful ends. 

A study of problems such as fire safety 
provides, in the opinion of many writers 
of curriculum guides, fine opportunities 
for children to learn about the interrela- 
tedness of various fields of knowledge. 
They learn how to draw on ideas and 
teaching resources organized on a sep- 
arate discipline basis (science, social 
studies, etc.) to solve big problems (fire 
safety ) which cut across separate courses 
or teaching areas. In this process the 
child is helped to see that special areas 
and courses are simply specialized ways 
of looking at the big things, ideas or 
problems which are the stuff of which 
life is made. And he is helped to see 
that what he draws on to solve a prob- 
lem and how completely he understands 
the answer are factors which he must 
shape for himself. 


Achieving Continuity 


Builders of curriculum guides often 
struggle long and futilely with the prob- 
lems of trying to solve, in advance of the 
teaching-learning situation, all matters 
and 
sequence of learning activities within a 
Without 
doubt some good accrues to the persons 


associated with defining scope 


course or group of courses. 
who are forced to think through “what 
should come first and why.” Continuity 
of content, however, in the mind of the 
learner can never be guaranteed by a 
single curriculum guide (or series) if 
provision is going to be made for the 
individual child to work at the growing 
edges of his learning. 

The impossibility of being specific 
enough to provide for the full range of 
found in most 


individual differences 


classes has led to the creation of cur- 
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riculum guides that are stated in more 
general terms. The guides might specify, 
for example, that during the inter- 
mediate grade years children should 
learn to understand and use efficiently 
certain arithmetic concepts. The exact 
order and level of difficulty, of course, 
would be determined by the teacher as 
he works with the class. A guide might 
suggest the kinds of literature that 
should be included in more 
courses without being prescriptive about 


one or 


order or quantity of reading to be ac- 
complished. General guides of this type 
are less concerned with the problem of 
content and sequence and are more con- 
cerned with clarifying the long-range 
goals to be achieved and in identifying 
activities or learning situations which 
can help students move toward these 
goals. The general type of guide is also 
more concerned with clarifying the 
philosophic framework within which all 
teachers should work. 


“Threads of Continuity” 


Building curriculum guides in the 
University School in which the writer 
works might be considered briefly as a 
test case illustrating how major concerns 


or “threads of continuity of experience” 


might be used as organizing centers 
throughout any number of guides. The 
school’s statement of philosophy and 
purposes identifies three major corner- 
stones of the democratic way of life. 
These are: (a) respect for human per- 
sonality in all of its infinite variation, 
(b) faith in living and working together 
for the common good, and (c) faith in 
the method of intelligence. 

If these statements are to be more than 
“window dressing” in the introduction to 
a curriculum guide one should expect 
to find activities, projects, readings, etc., 
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in the body of the guide which breathe 
life into these beliefs. The guide needs 
to provide for the wide range of per- 
sonalities and abilities certain to be 
present in a class; it needs to identify 
activities which encourage cooperative 
group effort. Problems or issues on 
which there is no single right answer 
(e.g., what should be our foreign policy 
in the Far East?) need to be identified 
and labeled as worthy of the best 
thought that students can give to them. 

The school’s statement of philosophy 
and purposes also identifies several types 
of experiences which should be the con- 
cern of all teachers in every phase of 
the life of the school. Four of these are: 
(a) developing social sensitivity, (b) 
developing cooperativeness, (c) develop- 
ing creativeness, and (d) developing 
self-direction. Here again we would ex- 
pect all curriculum guides constructed 
in the school to provide general and 
specific illustrations of learning activi- 
ties which can help develop these char- 
acteristics. This is not easy, since much 
tradition, particularly in academic 
classes, minimizes the need or value of 
being cooperative, creative, or self-direc- 
tive. As all persons involved in prepar- 
ing and using curricular materials keep 
these and other philosophic concerns in 
mind, the program acquires a continu- 
ity of purposes which permeates all 
aspects of school life. 

Guides of this type are suggestive and 
adaptable. They are developed from a 
particular statement of philosophy and 
from a study of local resources made by 
local staff. They suggest ways a teacher 
or course might help students move to- 
ward achieving the major goals and pur- 
poses of education. They constitute a 
promising growing trend in current cur- 
riculum improvement work. 
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Pressures Affect the 


KENNETH A. ERICKSON 


High School Curriculum 


Continuity in the secondary school program is being subjected 
to many pressures. These influences should be identified and 
analyzed as to possible motives and ultimate effects. 


DURING the past year a badly 
frightened and _ pride-wounded nation 
needed a space-race scapegoat. Educa- 
tion in general and secondary education 
specifically were elected as whipping 
boys responsible for the nation’s ills. At 
the same time the public expected edu- 
cation to find some panacea for the panic 
which accompanied our “post-Sputnik 
jitters.” 

The success of Russia’s Sputnik was 
commonly attributed to the Soviets’ 
tightly controlled, severely demanding, 
and highly selective school system. Con- 
sequently, many Americans clamored for 
a selective school program to train the 
intellectually elite. The pressures were 
tremendous for education to find some 
quick solution. Few people, however, 
realized that the ultimate victims of all 
this pressure were school pupils, since 
all such forces playing on the school 
curriculum finally come to bear on in- 
dividual boys and girls. As a result the 
influences on secondary education today 
tend to disrupt the continuity of an edu- 
cation appropriate to the individual 
needs of each student. 

Much of the public pressure on edu- 
cation results from a widespread mis- 
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understanding of the drastically different 
nature of today’s secondary school pop- 
ulation. It is difficult to comprehend the 
change from 1900, with compulsory edu- 
cation to age 16 in just seven states, to 
1950, with compulsory education for all 
youth in all states. Critical but sincere 
citizens have little conception of the 
almost impossible task assigned to to- 
day’s high schools when, for example, 
they expect all tenth graders to achieve 
at the tenth grade level. Only a few 


realize that many “compulsorily edu- 
cated” youth lack the native ability to 


ever complete normal high school work. 
For too long the secondary schools have 
been asked to educate both the educable 
and the barely educable by a mass proc- 
ess with too few teachers. The uncom- 
plaining attitude with which teachers 
have undertaken this task is both to their 
credit and discredit. One result has been 
that an unenlightened public was ripe 
for panic and ready for panaceas after 
the launching of the Russians’ first satel- 
lite. Educators generally are reaping the 
harvest of their own failure to inform 
all citizens adequately and continually 
of the practical problems inherent in 
universal education. 
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What Are the Influences? 


In addition to pressures on our schools 
from the general public, a number of 
“educational authorities” have exerted 
strong pressures on secondary education. 
Some of these individuals have only re- 
“educational 
for 


cently assumed this role of 
authority.” Admiral Rickover, 
ample, reportedly favors our copying the 


@X- 


European educational system with aca- 
demic offerings only for children who 
can prove educational competence. Ar- 
thur E. Bestor of the University of IIli- 
nois while at the heart 
of a research center has reaped the criti- 


‘work in very 
cism of statisticians for his abuse of sta- 
tistical procedures to the ultimate detri- 
ment of secondary Fortu- 
nately, there are men of stature such as 
James B. Conant who have given careful 
and firsthand study to the American 
high school. His authoritative 
tions and his constructive recommenda- 


education. 


evalua- 


tions are not as spectacular as are the 
criticisms of pseudo-educational authori- 
ties but are far more beneficial to the 
cause of secondary education. 
American colleges exert an increasing 
influence on the nature and continuity of 
the individual student’s high school pro- 
gram. This occurs in spite of the fact that 
only a small percentage of high school 
freshmen ever reach the sophomore 
year in college. In many areas colleges 
specify the high school courses neces- 
sary for college admission. Unfortuna- 
tely, college preparatory courses soon 
become the prestige track in which too 
many students enroll. As a result the 
presence of less qualified students re- 
duces the value of advanced classes for 
those actually college bound. In this way 
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the continuity of high school studies is 
determined by colleges for far too many 
high school students. 

The need to pass college entrance 
examinations represents a growing in- 
fluence on the content and continuity 
of the high school curriculum. Secondary 
schools must include in the curriculum 
all facts covered in college entrance ex- 
aminations. Thus, any program of cur- 
ricular change or improvement cannot 
ignore potential test information regard- 
less of its relative importance. Compe- 
tition and comparison of high school re- 


sults force each school to “teach for 
tests.” Curriculum content and _ conti- 
nuity, therefore, tend to become crystal- 


lized because of college entrance ex- 
aminations. 

One of the strongest influences on the 
high school program of studies is the 
recent National Defense Education Act. 
Most of the sections of this act appear 
to be educationally desirable. However, 
some provisions appear contrary to the 
basic premise that each state is respon- 
sible for the functioning of its public 
school system and that the people in 
local their 
through elected school boards. The pro- 
vision of funds to further selected courses 
appears to create a precedent for the 
of curriculum in line 


areas control Own schools 


encouragement 
with national emergencies. Can we jus- 
tify any structuring of the local high 
federal legisla- 
districts be 


school curriculum by 
tion? Will states 
able to resist conformity to national plans 
when dollars are an attractive concomi- 
tant? Are we welcoming a_ philosophy 
foreign to this country once we begin to 
direct human talent toward the achieve- 
ment of state promoted goals? In con- 
sidering our heritage of individual free- 
dom which men have fought to earn 
we should remember 


or local 


and save for us, 
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that the man who removed the moun- 
tain began by carrying away small 
stones! 

Is the student who today specializes 
in science, math, and foreign languages 
more of a patriot than other students? 
Ever since Congress placed a halo of 
prestige over the scientist, he has_be- 
come top man on the educational totem 
pole. As a result, how many of tomor- 
row’s social scientists, psychologists, doc- 
tors, musicians and artists are being 
diverted to fields of science and math? 
Are men trained in the physical sciences 
actually more needed than social sci- 
entists who are versed in ways of getting 
along with other people? Willard Spald- 
ing wrote in the October 1958 issue of 
Educational Leadership, “American ed- 
ucation, if it is to continue to produce 
questing minds, must also continue to 
help man learn to live with man. No 
more challenging problem confronts us 
than learning how to become safe from 
each other.” Albert Einstein has said, 
“Science has a sharp eye for ways and 
means, but too frequently it is blind to 
ends and values.” We already know 
how to annihilate people in an amaz- 
ingly effective manner. We must learn 
how to get along better with our world 
neighbors. Is it possible that Congress 
has misjudged our ultimate needs when 
influencing local curriculum in favor of 
physical science? 

The actions of state legislative bodies 
also affect the continuity of the high 
school curriculum. Legislators are sin- 
cere in striving for what they believe to 
be best for children but their actions 
tend to. strait- -jacket_ local curriculum 
content. For example, Oregon law, in 
addition to requiring American History, 
Civil Government, and the U. S. Consti- 
tution, also requires that “kindness to 
animals” be taught by each teacher for 
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one quarter hour each week, that alcohol 
education be taught as thoroughly as 
arithmetic or geography, and that local 
administrators plan Arbor Day exercises 
in which all students participate. Similar 
pressures for statewide curriculum by 
legislation often disrupt the continuity 
and sequence of an otherwise well- 
planned high school program. 

Other influences on the secondary pro- 
gram of studies can only be identified 
here. Curricular stagnation often results 
from pressures which work to maintain 
the status quo. Resistance to new ideas 
probably grows out of the comfort man 
finds in familiar routines as well as 
his lack of security in new situations. 
Publishers tend to push old standard 
texts beyond their days of superiority. 
However, this is also done because 
teachers as creatures of habit tend to 
favor texts with which they are familiar. 
State-wide or nation-wide competitive 
examinations tend to promote the status 
quo and discourage curricular experi- 
mentation. 


Positive Proposals 


On the other hand several positive 
proposals are developing for high 
schools. The first is the impressive in- 
crease in self-study and evaluation un- 
dertaken by secondary schools. One ex- 
ample is the curriculum evaluative study 
initiated by the Portland School Board 
to be completed in cooperation with 
most Oregon colleges. Recommendations 
will be forthcoming for the improvement 
of that portion of the high school cur- 
riculum appropriate for college-bound 
students. A second positive influence to- 
day is the nation-wide increased empha- 
sis on sound high school counseling pro- 
grams under which students are guided 
on an individual basis into homogeneous 

(Continued on page 322 
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ROBERT J. SWAN 


The Impact of Scholarship Awards 


How are young people’s lives affected today by the various 


pressures connected with scholarship awards? New research 


is needed to answer this question. 


SCHOLARSHIPS have always re- 
ceived much attention from the press. 
One event that highlights this attention 
took place last summer when Congress 
was debating the removal of scholarship 
grants from the National Defense Edu- 
cation Bill. This writer is pleased that 
the scholarships were removed from the 
Bill. The whole picture of granting this 
type of financial aid is a cloudy one. The 
granting of such aid needs much inves- 
tigation before such an expanded pro- 
gram can be handled in an efficient man- 
ner by.educational institutions. Whether 
loans are the answer is doubtful. At 
least there seem to be more safeguards 
in a loan approach than with a scholar- 
ship approach. 

Studies prove that there are numerous 
able youths in the United States who 
should go on for more advanced train- 
ing and who do not. But, can we safely 
assume that the chief reason they do 
not go on is because of lack of money? 
Scholarships have become so revered 
that the literature presents very little 
in the form of honest and frank discus- 
sions of this very important problem. 

Let us attempt to give the term, 
scholarship, an operational definition. 
Its main meaning in the past has been 
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the granting of financial aid because of 
scholastic excellence. Included in this 
excellence have been achievement and 
academic potential. The weighting of 
either factor has depended upon the 
donor's evaluation of the prognostic 
quality of the achievement record or 
tested potential. Of course, it was un- 
derstood that there was no financial ob- 
ligation involved in repaying this aid. 
A second area considered for the grant- 
ing of a scholarship has been personal 
qualifications. However, these have been 
used to supplement the academic achieve- 
ment and potential rather than to decide 
the award. A third prerequisite, need, 
has always been present but the empha- 
sis on it has developed in the past few 
years. In fact, need has become the 
number one requirement in the granting 
of many scholarships after a certain 
minimum accomplishment in achieve- 
ment and potential has been attained. 

In part this emphasis on need stems 
from the movement that stresses the 
fullest possible development of our hu- 
man resources. This movement has 
emerged since World War II and has 
especially emphasized the academically 
talented. Sputnik tended only to under- 
line it, adding the phrase, “for our coun- 
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trys survival.” One of the factors giving 
thrust to this movement was the G. I. 
Bill of Rights. The academic success of 
the veterans affected by this legislation, 
many of whom would never have been 
in college except for its help, spawned 
studies to find out actually how many 
of our academically talented youth were 
not going on to college. Havighurst (3) 

1 Illinois and Berdie (1) in Minnesota 
pea such studies. Berdie pointed 
out that there was real cause for con- 
cern. In Minnesota, about one-third of 
the academically talented youth were 
not going on to colle ge. Approximatelh ly 50 
percent of this group stated that they 
would have gone on to college if they had 
had the financial resources. These and 
other studies have been misinterpreted 
to mean that financial aid alone will 
instill the feeling of an academic “no- 
blesse oblige” in this group. 

What about the other 50 percent of 
this talented group? Berdie points out 
that there are many complex factors in- 
volved, centering around family cultural 
levels and the presence of a “college at- 
titude.” The question should also be 
asked whether the 50 percent who talked 
in terms of going on if financial aid were 
available, would actually have gone on if 
this were so. There is little information 
to give us an answer to this important 
question. 

If we assume that the chief goal 
scholarships today is to help the abler 
student to reach college and remain 
there, we should ask the question, how 
have scholarship programs been _pro- 
gressing toward this goal? Let us par- 
ticularly look at the scholarships based 
on competitive testing—the kind that 
have received so much publicity of late. 
Are they actually bringing those able 
students into college who would nor- 
mally not be there, or are they merely 
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shifting choice of college for those al- 
ready college-bound? Berdie (2) thinks 
the latter case is true; but he does feel 
that scholarships help those attending 
college get a better education. His 
thought is that there are too many stu- 
dents burdened by a work load who 
could well afford to spend more time in 
the many activities of college which 
make for a_ well-rounded education. 
Thistlethwaite (4) points out in a study 
of the 1956 Merit Scholarship winners 
that over 50 percent of those students 
believed that the scholarship they re- 
ceived encouraged them to go to a more 
desirable college. This is especially in- 
teresting when one considers that one- 
third of the winners of the 1956 Merit 
Scholarships received only an honorar- 
ium of $100 because they could already 
afford to go to the college of their choice. 
The literature produces very little re- 
search in this area. 

A similar situation exists in the high 
school in the present writer's own school 
district. Approximately 50 percent of our 
seniors go on to college. Thirty-five 
scholarships have been awarded in the 
past four years ranging from the $1,800 
continuing type to the $100 freshman 
type. Only one scholarship could be con- 
sidered as enabling an academically tal- 
ented student to go to college who 
would not have been there otherwise. 
Furthermore this scholarship was moti- 
vational in effect rather than financially 
needed. The rest of the students who 
received scholarships merely changed 
their choice of college. 


Scholarship Prestige 
The difficulties of administering schol- 
arship programs are well-known on both 
college and high school levels. Part of 
this trouble can be attributed to the 
confusion in the public's views on 
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whether scholarships are granted on the 
basis of honor or need. This confusion is 
translated into the extreme prestige con- 
notations scholarships are acquiring. 
Honor is still the ruling factor in the 
public mind. Need becomes a rationali- 
zation by many of those parents who 
can afford to finance the college educa- 
tion of their child. They will even go so 
far as to encourage a more expensive 
college in order that scholarship help 
might be offerea. Wilson (5) has can- 
didly pointed out that this problem of 
placing scholarships on a pedestal can 
be far-reaching in its effect. He writes of 
“career children” who with “career par- 
ents” set scholarship getting as one of 
the chief tasks of socially making the 
grade. 

I think that this increased prestige 
emphasis has emerged from the testing 
approach that is being emphasized in 
the country-wide scholarship programs 
of the past few years. From the parental 
standpoint, if my child doesn't do well, it’s 
a reflection on me. When the chief selec- 
tion method was based upon grades, 
parents could still rationalize on the 
theme of “boys will be boys.” 

The high schools are also involved 
in this game of scholarship prestige. 
Schools are being classified by how many 
scholarships are granted to graduating 
seniors. I saw one newspaper total that 
looked startling, and upon further in- 
vestigation I found out that the financial 
total of all scholarships offered (one girl 
received four) had been published 
order to give the school the proper status 
in the eyes of scholarship-minded par- 
ents. School personnel themselves have 
become enmeshed in this type of think- 
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ing. Overheard conversations in meet- 
ings of counselors or principals go some- 
thing like this, “You mean you didn’t 
have any students who scored high 
enough on the Merit Tests to be at least 
a semi-finalist?” The intimation here is 
double-barreled in effect: it may be 
“What kind of teaching “¥ are you 
doing in your high school?” r “Have 
you got that type of student body? 
Colleges are very much involved in 
this game also. That they are competing 
for the abler 
lege prestige adds to scholarship prestige 
and vice versa. The colleges themselves 
have manipulated the terminology, add- 
“work scholarships.” 


student is no secret. Col- 


ing the expression, 

The question arises, do other forms of 
financial aid have a chance with prestige- 
loaded scholarships? I think they do. 
At the freshman level, still have 
grants-in-aid (called a scholarship by 
admiring parents) and part-time jobs. 
In our culture, the latter are socially 
quite acceptable. However, it is a dif- 
ferent matter with loans. Most colleges 
grant loans only after the freshman year. 
This, of course, is quite logical because 
the colleges want to find out the extent 
of the pupils’ intellectual collateral. The 
new Education Act will change this pic- 
ture somewhat. Loans have low prestige 
value because they denote that a person 
is a “have not” in relation to a scholar- 
ship. Another reason is that the question 
arises, “Doesn't your family believe in 
you enough to help \ you out?” A large 
scale selling job of the advantages of 
loans will have to be performed if loans 


we 


are going to fulfill the expectations of 
Congress. An important question that 
arises with loans is that they are already 
directed toward the college oriented stu- 
dent. How do we convince the non-col- 
lege oriented students that a loan is the 
financial solution they are looking for? 
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“Gradeitis” 


If scholarships are of such importance, 
what impact do they have on the college 
oriented student in high school? I think 
the most prominent area is the one deal- 
ing with grades. Grades are the key for 
getting into college in the first place and 
are that much more important for schol- 
arships. The student constantly hears 
from his teachers about his needing to 
be in the upper one-fourth, or that goal 
of all goals, the upper ten percent. In 
lunchroom conversations, teachers tend 
to deplore this emphasis on grades. Yet, 
in the classroom, they are likely to be 
the ones who give extra credit work and 
emphasize the “honor roll.” Parents re- 
spond in like manner by rewarding good 
grades and punishing for bad grades. 
The whole system of marking is based 
on the assumption that the higher the 
grade, the better the student has learned 
the subject matter. Learning research 
has made this assumption a tenuous one. 

One area that suffers from “gradeitis” 
is a realistic choice of a vocational goal. 
Doing a thorough job in choosing such 
a goal and then formulating one’s plans 
to achieve it, points up a mature ap- 
proach to one’s life work. However, a 
student with “gradeitis” chooses the 
subject not on the basis of what he can 
learn from the subject and what it con- 
tributes toward his goal, but on the basis 
of what grade can he get. He thinks in 
terms of “Will my average suffer? What 
is the 
take? You mean the course in college 


easiest foreign language I can 


[ am thinking about requires three years 
of math? Perhaps I should be changing 
my vocational plans.” 

Then we come to the types of voca- 
tional decisions resulting from those sub- 
jects the student “does best in.” The idea 
seems to be that if he follows the line of 
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least resistance, he can get the grades 
that put him in the running for a schol- 
arship. 

Another variation of the “gradeitis” 
theme is choice of college based on pos- 
sible financial aid rather than based on 
the fact that the best training for the 
vocation concerned is offered there. For 
example, “I think I'll go to the college 
from which my mother graduated be- 
cause I will have a better chance for 
a scholarship there.” 

Thistlethwaite (4) mentions in his 
study of Merit Scholarship winners that 
a statistically significant number of stu- 
dents change from science to non-science 
areas ables: their first year of college. 
He hypothesizes that students seeking 
financial assistance may think that their 
chances of success are better in the 
scholarship market if they propose to 
enter a scientific field of study. 

One kind of student particularly af- 
fected by the scholarship game is the col- 
lege-oriented overachiever. The Ameri- 
can tradition of “if you work hard enough 
you will accomplish your goal,” plays 
an important part here. The overachiever 
has some feelings of anxiety about his 
potential because he is on the academic 
firing line enough for even small glim- 
merings of reality to seep through in 
spite of himself. His parents do not have 
this opportunity, so they reinforce the 
“you can do it” theme. However, paren- 
tal anxiety feelings are still present and 
depe nding upon the intensity of such 
feelings, these families become very in- 
volved in the scholarship game. To calm 
their own anxieties, they ignore whether 
the boy or girl will be accepted by par- 
ticular colleges and move on to scholar- 
ships as if acceptance by the colleges is 
a “fait accompli.” 

Realistic planning is an arduous task 
in this type of situation. Alternate goals, 
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that are doubly necessary here, are re- 
garded as a sign of weakness. Rational- 
izing on the merits of various colleges 
becomes a continuous process as the re- 
fusals come through, and the seeking 
of any type of financial aid to prove aca- 
demic virility becomes more intense. The 
school, of course, receives most of the 
blame when this whole structure col- 
lapses. This situation is emerging as a 
common one and will become even more 
so when colleges are more selective as 
the pressure of applicants increases. The 
public press has aided this development 
with coverage of the very few scholar- 
ships that are not granted because of 
excessive restrictions. 

“Gradeitis” has another important ef- 
fect on the high school scene. This is 
when the high school attempts to section 
the more able students in various sub- 
ject matter areas. The purpose, of course, 
is to do a more effective teaching job 
with these particular students. The first 
thing the grade conscious student asks 
when placed in such a section is, “What 
will this do to my grades?” In fact if 
given a choice, many times the student 
will refuse to go into such a section be- 
cause he is afraid that it will hurt his 
average. Even when the grade range 
is restricted, such as, for example, when 
only A’s or B’s are given, the tension 
level is so high in the grade-oriented 
student that learning in that course be- 
comes for him only secondary. The prob- 
lems of “gradeitis” are very real ones in 
high school. Sometimes school regula- 
tions must enter in where the student 
should have some freedom of choice in 
order to save the student from his own 
fears. 


Needed Research 


The reader of this article may get 
the impression that the scholarship pic- 
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ture is a dismal one. I think there are 
some bright spots. One important ad- 
vantage is that research has been stimu- 
lated by the various national scholarship 
programs. I hope this research can en- 
courage further research at individual 
colleges and high schools. For example, 
in the follow-up studies which many 
high schools do make, questions on schol- 
arships granted might well be added, 
which would give us much needed in- 
formation. 

Another encouraging note is the num- 
ber of articles appearing in the literature 
concerning the early identification of 
academically able students. This is where 
a good guidance program can prove its 
worth in a school system. The counselor 
can act as a coordinator of efforts in the 
identification of these students, and with 
the help of the faculty, can give these 
students the proper encouragement. In- 
cluded in this encouragement is bringing 
in the parents at an early stage and 
pointing out possibilities of training after 
high school for their son or daughter. 
Building parents’ feelings of pride in the 
talents of their own offspring is impor- 
tant. If this is done, the parents them- 
selves can become college oriented and 
will not only tend to encourage their 
child, but also translate this feeling into 
helping financially. A school emphasiz- 
ing the above approach needs a flexible 
program and adequate counseling serv- 
ices. It bespeaks the comprehensive high 
school that Dr. Conant is supporting. 

I think that in getting the more able 
student to college, we must look fur- 
ther than merely to supplying financial 
aid. The family attitude is very impor- 
tant and early identification and en- 
couragement can help rectify this situa- 
tion. This does not eliminate the need for 
financial aid, of course, but places this 

(Continued on page 327) 
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VICTOR B. LAWHEAD 


Working with Learners 


for Integration and Continuity 


What are effective alternatives in achieving an improved and 


orderly arrangement of learning outcomes? 


No experience is educative that does not 
tend to both knowledge of more facts and 
entertaining of more ideas and to a better, 
a more orderly, arrangement of them.! 


THE present concern with inte- 
gration and continuity, in the face of 
widespread clamor for sporadic and frag- 
mentary crash programs in education, is 
a plea for an improved and orderly ar- 
rangement of learning outcomes through 
a balanced program. Current pressures 
to disregard over-all organizing prin- 
ciples suggest that it was no accident 
that the yearbooks of two professional 
associations, both prominent for their 
leadership in curriculum development, 
focused last year on the problems of in- 
tegration and continuity, respectively. 
In Part III of its fifty-seventh yearbook, 
the National Society for the Study of 
Education published a provocative set 
of papers addressed to the basic prob- 
lems of achieving an integration of learn- 
ing experiences. In another dimension, 
the sequential elements of the curricu- 
lum were the specific concern of ASCD’s 
1958 Yearbook, A Look at Continuity in 
the School Program. 

Interaction and continuity in the learn- 
ing process are characteristic outcomes 


‘John Dewey. 


New York: 


Experience and Education. 
The Macmillan Company, 1938. 
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of intelligent concern by teachers for 
the integrating potentials of the scope 
and sequence of experiences they de- 
velop as they work with learners. Al- 
though it is axiomatic to speak of these 
outcomes only as processes taking place 
in the learner and not as characteristics 
of curriculum organization, their emer- 
gence as prized values in true education 
depends on the conditions set up for 
the learning process. For the learner to 
achieve integration, that is, a simultane- 
ous unity of understandings, skills and 
ig le dge, his school experiences need 
» be planned to enhance rather than 
to diminish his opportunities for estab- 
lishing creative lateral relationships. 
Likewise, to achieve continuity or a 
pattern of chronological relationships be- 
tween successive learnings, the learner 
must be assisted by a planned curricu- 
lum that encourages rather than thwarts 
the possibilities of the cumulative effect 
in learning. However, even though over- 
all curriculum preplanning should prop- 
erly be concerned with building in such 
possibilities for lateral and sequential 
relationships, the final responsibility for 
integration and continuity of learning 
devolves upon the teacher and_ the 
learner as they work together in the 
classroom situation. Thus the problem 
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narrows for the teacher to the question 
of asking whether there is indeed an 
organizing principle for instruction 
which offers sufficient guidance to as- 
sure a meaningful unity of experience 
characterized by interaction and con- 
tinuity. 
Two Approaches 


Looking at the current educational 
scene, one discerns at least two areas of 
diverse practice that purport to answer 
this question but which, in the view of 
the writer, serve to block the realization 
of optimal continuity and interaction in 
the working with learners. First, there is 
the widespread prevalence of teaching 
which depends upon organizing prin- 
ciples drawn from the logic of organized 
race experience such as chronology, spa- 
tial extension or the progression from the 
simple to complex. On the other hand, a 
second area of practice is characterized 
by classrooms where on-going activities 
bear little relation to a_ thoughtfully 
planned curriculum structure. Where the 
first is remiss in the assumption that in- 
teraction and continuity are the products 
of communicating an integrated view of 
knowledge, the second fails to recognize 
that foresight and insight are causally 
related through teacher and taught. 


The Highly Structured Curriculum 


The following analysis is designed to 
review concisely five of the more char- 
acteristic patterns of organizing learn- 
ing experiences so that the learner re- 
ceives an integrated view of knowledge: 

1. With spatial extension curricular 
activities begin with experiences close 
at hand and extend outward in an ever- 
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widening circle. Thus, in the elementary 
school, social experiences may start with 
the school or family and then expand 
into the immediate and wider commu- 
nity. The reverse situation would be one 
of spatial contraction in which the larger 
scene is studied before the more intimate 
environment. This organizing principle 
is in operation often in the study of geog- 
raphy when the solar system is studied 
first and one’s own state or community is 
studied later. 

2. When chronology provides the or- 
ganizing classroom element, activities in- 
volve a study of events in the serial or- 
der of their happening. Being the domi- 
nant organizing idea that determines 
sequence of experiences in the study of 
history, the content of such a course 
sometimes becomes merely a progression 
of wars or royal dynasties or presidential 
terms. Such a principle places heavy 
emphasis upon building “background” 
for understanding a subsequent event. 

3. With the simple to complex formula 
for ordering classroom activities, the 
learning experiences progress from the 
study of simple aspects of living to the 
more complex forms of individual and 
social life. Thus, often in the field of 
childhood education the seemingly sim- 
ple culture of the Indian tribe or Eskimo 
community is studied before the more 
technical pattern of life in an industrial 
nation. The biological sciences offer 
splendid examples of this organizing 
principle in setting up courses and course 
sequences around the evolutional stages 
of animal development, the simple 
amoeba being studied prior to the more 
complicated earthworm or grasshopper. 

4. Progressing from the “known” to 
the “unknown” encourages the develop- 
ment of new understanding based upon 
the logical sequence of building con- 
cepts upon what is already known to 
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be true. Curricular experiences in the 
areas of exact sciences like mathematics 
often are planned in accordance with 
element; for example, 


this organizing 


-geometry teachers utilize this sequence 


extensively in emphasizing the nature of 
proof. 

5. Finally, proceeding from the spe- 
cific to the general suggests a sequence 
in which the student develops specific 
skills or acquires particular aspects of a 
field of knowledge before experiencing 
the total or general use of such skills 
or knowledge. This atomistic approach 
which emphasizes learning the compo- 
nent parts of an operation before syn- 
thesizing the various parts is sometimes 
in evidence in physical education, busi- 
ness education and the arts. 

Such principles of organization appear 
sufficiently valid for an educational pro- 
gram designed primarily to transmit the 
cultural he ritage through a_ learning 
process conceived in mechanistic terms. 
However, the inadequacies of using any 
of these concepts as the single organizing 
principle of the curriculum designed to 
meet directly the problems, needs and in- 
terests of learners are fairly obvious. 

The principle of chronology, while it 
may be useful in bringing out the serial 
order of events, does not provide neces- 
sarily the best means of teaching basic 
concepts or of pointing the relationship 
of present day problems to their his- 
torical backgrounds. Similarly, modern 
means of communication and transpor- 
tation reduce the significance of the 
concept of geographic extension, for stu- 
dents may be just as aware of events of 
global consequence as they are of a 
situation that confronts their personal 
lives. The limitations of any single prin- 
ciple of structure that is imposed by the 
nature of a special subject point to the 
need for a deeper probing for an or- 
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ganizing theme suitable to give general 
framework to classroom experiences. 


The Structureless Curriculum 

In opposition to the rigidity of class- 
room procedure implied in the curricu- 
lum where continuity and integration are 
prescribed in the organizing scheme, 
there may be contrasted a pattern of in- 
struction conspicuous in its lack of a pre- 
planned structure. Integration and con- 
tinuity are sought in the dynamics of 
group processes within the individual 
class and without particular reference 
to basic curricular structuring. There is 
much to support this view, particularly 
that aspect which insists that interaction 
and continuity are not necessarily the 
result of providing the learner with an 
integrated view but rather of developing 
individuals who can achieve these out- 
comes for themselves. However, there 
seems implicit in this pattern of teach- 
ing a denial of responsibility for assuring 
that present experie nces of learners meet 
the criteria for 
broader terms than those provided by 
a single class. 

The principle of continuity suggests 
that the present is related to the future 
and the teacher is accountable for the 
kind of present experience his classroom 
offers the young. In this regard Dewey 
made clear the special role of the teacher 


maturity conceived in 


when he wrote: 

The present affects the future anyway. 
The persons who should have some idea 
of the the two are 
those who have achieved maturity. 
ingly, upon them devolves the responsibility 
for instituting the conditions for the kind of 
present experience which has a favorable 
effect upon the future.’ 

The suggestion here is that, in react- 


connection between 


Accord- 


Experience and Education. 


1938. 


“John Dewey. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
p- 52. 
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ing to one extreme some segments of 
modern education may have gone to 
another. Is there not then some middle 
position that offers a unifying principle 
which at once avoids the rigidity of a 
conventional curriculum and the vacuity 
of the unconventional? 


A Third Alternative 


Recent surveys show that scattered 
throughout the country are a number 
of core programs in general education 
where teachers, through a preplanned 
structure of problem areas, are encour- 
aged to develop significant learning units 
characterized by genuine problem solv- 
ing. Advocates for a definite organiza- 
tion of scope hold that the criteria for 
deciding which experiences are educa- 
tive must be developed from a wider 
base than that provided by the individ- 
ual class. 

Furthermore, modern research in edu- 
cation as well as in allied fields of anthro- 
pology, sociology and psychology pro- 
vides the educator with considerable in- 
sight into the nature of the learner and 
the culture in which he learns. Why not 
capitalize upon this accumulated knowl- 
edge in assessing priorities in the selec- 
tion of curriculum experiences? Agree- 
ment by the school staff on a series of 
problem areas pertinent to a comprehen- 
sive general education need not preclude 
abundant opportunity and challenge for 
the teacher and his class to develop re- 
lated units of work cooperatively. 


A Theory of Organization 


The central role of selected problem 
areas in curriculum structuring and of 
problem solving experiences in the class- 
room is further emphasized by recalling 
Dewey's suggestion that instructional 
procedures are unified to the extent that 
they produce improved habits of think- 
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ing. In considering the appropriateness 
of educational method he suggests: 

The important thing is that thinking is 
the method of an educative experience. 
The essentials of method are_ therefore 
identical with the essentials of reflection. 
They are first that the pupil have a genuine 
situation of experience—that there be a 
continuous activity in which he is inter- 
ested for its own sake; secondly, that a 
genuine problem develop within this situa- 
tion as a stimulus to thought; third, that he 
possess the information and make the ob- 
servations needed to deal with it; fourth, 
that suggested solutions occur to him which 
he shall be responsible for developing in an 
orderly way; fifth, that he have opportunity 
and occasion to test his ideas by application, 
to make their meaning clear and to dis- 
cover for himself their validity.’ 

It is easily observable that these ele- 
ments of reflective thought have become 
classic in their influence upon instruc- 
tional processes that purport to unify ex- 
perience toward increased integration 
and continuity. Having referred to this 
theoretical construct for working with 
learners we now examine what it means 
to project these concepts into the class- 
room. 


The Practical Application 


Many core teachers recognize and 
utilize the organizing principle of prob- 
lem-solving in determining scope and 
sequence of learning within their class- 
room. Achieving breadth and continuity 
in this context is evident in the present 
example of a teacher working with learn- 
ers in a real problem-solving situation 
which occurred recently in a community 
on the Eastern Shore of Maryland. For 
many years the town had existed on both 
sides of an old navigable canal connect- 


*John Dewey. Democracy and Education. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1916. 
p- 192. 
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ing the Chesapeake Bay with the upper 
Atlantic seaboard. When a Federally- 
sponsored project replaced the low, out- 
worn bridge with a long cantilever struc- 
ture, high enough to allow ocean-going 
traffic to pass under it, the parts of the 
community located on either side of the 
narrow canal suddenly became sepa- 
rated by more than two miles of high- 
way over the bridge and its approaches. 
As the community, as well as the school, 
became aware of the cleavage and social 
change brought by this transportation 
dilemma, a ninth grade core class under- 
took a study of the possibilities for keep- 
ing their local community intact by es- 
tablishing ties of solidarity between the 
two sections of the town. 

The chronology of events during the 
eight or nine weeks involved in the 
study records a discernible pattern of 
interaction that is highly provocative of 
integration and continuity: 

1. Having recognized that here was a 
natural “situation of experience” which 
offered interesting participation for the 
class, the teacher was careful to examine 
with the class all aspects of the situation 
that made it truly a problem for solution. 
This meant that the full range of rela- 
tionships within a community—political, 
social, cultural, recreational, spiritual, 
educational and others—came_ under 
class surveillance as its members sought 
the change 
wrought by more difficult transit be- 
tween the sections of their community. 
Analysis of the problem as a learning 
experience can be in this situation as in- 


ramifications of social 


tegrating as the synthesis implied in the 
subsequent solution. 

2. With the problem defined through 
certain activities of an exploratory na- 
ture, further analysis drew the class 
deeper into a fact-finding survey of the 
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community for teasing out cues to the 
problem’s solution. Here the principle of 
continuity came into full use when stu- 
dents applied the generalizations of ini- 
tial analysis to ordering the directions 
of further investigation. That is, to use 
Dewey's description of continuity, 
“something is carried over” from an ear- 
lier experience to a later one. 

3. Since integration in learning calls 
for an organization of experiences in re- 
lation to purpose, pupils in this class 
were challenged to organize their find- 
ings in a way that suggested possible 
solutions to the common problem. For 
example, a committee of the class which 
had amassed considerable information 
on recreational needs and services, de- 
veloped a proposal for dispersing ath- 
letic and social facilities on both sides 
of the canal. Similarly, another group 
recommended to service clubs that loca- 
tions for their meetings be established 
on an alternating basis in both sections 
of the town. Still another group, sensitive 
to the role of governmental agencies in 
determining community lines, called for 
CC Operative approaches to town planning 
and zoning issues with equal geograph- 
ical distribution of members for these 
boards as well as for those in the areas of 
traffic, sanitation and parks. 

4. Carrying these recommendations to 
the intended civic and political agencies 
provided members of the class suitable 
occasion to test their ideas by applica- 
tion. Thus the progression of class activ- 
ities from original explorations of the 
problem to the eventual validation of 
proposed alternatives marked a vivid ex- 
ample of achieving continuity of learning 
through analysis and synthesis, through 
selecting means appropriate to desired 
ends. 

(Continued on page 312) 








PATSY MONTAGUE 


Kindergarten and First Grade 


Programs for Today 


Moral values, spiritual values, courage, stability and insight 


must be our goals for modern children if our democratic society 


is to endure. 


PLANNING for modern education 
of children should involve many people 
—both school people and other citi- 
zens. Since the teacher is especially sen- 
sitive to the influences of our society on 
today’s children, he should certainly play 
a major role in educational planning at 
national, state and locai levels. 

A consideration of how a few skilled 
teachers regard some of these influences 
should help to point the way for those 
who seek to improve the quality of edu- 
cation for children today. At this crucial 
moment in education it might well be 
the teacher who turns the tide of public 
opinion in such a way that the influences 
of our modern society become forces for 
the good of young children in kinder- 
gartens and first grades. 


Mobile Population 


“Mama, it looks like Miss McArthur is 
going to teach me to read in spite of 
myself!” Paul glowed with satisfaction as 
he closed the book which he had been 
sharing with his mother. Paul’s father 
worked for a firm which often transferred 
him to a new location. During Paul’s 
first year in school his family had lived 
in three different towns. He carried with 
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him no books for reading and only brief 
statements concerning his progress. One 
such statement read, “Paul is not ready 
to read. He needs to find himself.” No 
mention was made of what had been 
done to help Paul to get ready to read 
or to “find himself.” 

Paul’s mother simply didn't under- 
stand this statement. When she enrolled 
him in Miss McArthur’s first grade, she 
explained that she thought he was just 
an average six-year-old. Miss McArthur 
encouraged Paul to talk about himself, 
his family, his friends and the places he 
had been. He told many interesting sto- 
ries about apartment house 5s, snow shov- 
els, orange trees and airplanes. She 
wrote these on large charts which he 
shared with the group. Paul brought pic- 
tures and objects from home either to 
illustrate his stories or to share with the 
children. The teacher gave him a chance 
to become a part of the group. She made 
him feel that she was a warm, good per- 
son who understood him. She encour- 
aged him to experiment and to explore 
his school environment. She saw to it 
that the schoolroom was a clean, attrac- 
tive, interesting place. 

One day the teacher said, “Paul, | 
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want to read with you today.” She mo- 


tioned for Paul to sit be side her as she 
took low chair by the library table. 
On the table was a selection of books 


that would appeal to a beginning reader. 
Paul quickly said, “Miss McArthur, I 
cant read.” She knew that he was now 
ready to read. That is why she said, “If 
you will choose a book, Ill help you 
to read.” 

As the year progressed Paul had many 
experiences with charts and books, grad- 
ually built a sight vocabulary of sev- 
eral hundred words, learned to use con- 
text clues and structural and phonetic 
analysis, to recognize new words, grew 
books and finally became an 
Paul had “found 


to enjoy 
independent reader. 
himself”! 

In his hand he carried a note to his 
next teacher telling of his progress and 
making suggestions that would make fu- 
ture adjustments less difficult. 


Pressures of Time, Space and People 


“Hey, teacher, ain't you got a coffee 
pot?” Allan pulled at Miss Sallie’s skirt. 
She was moving about the room rather 
quickly because 37 first graders can get 
out of hand quickly during the first 
days of school. She was thankful that 
she had asked for time for special in- 
terviews with each child and his par- 
ents. She was glad she had spent sev- 
eral days arranging many centers of in- 
terest and preparing for this large group. 
She was pleased that two parents had 
agreed to be on hand to help in case of 
emergency. She felt she was fortunate 
that the teacher who would arrive later 
to use the same room for another half- 
day session did not seem to expect things 
to be in perfect order. 

Allan and two other children were in 
the house ‘keeping corner ——— 
having a make-believe meal around ; 
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small table. As Miss Sallie passed the 
table again he yelled, “Hey, teacher! 
Ain't you got a coffee pot?” 

Generally 37 children were working 
and playing together fairly well. Miss 
Sallie was keen to observe their reac- 
tions to each other. Like Allan, many 
children had never been in such a large 
group before. There were no records or 
machines to measure the inner emotions 
or the growing tensions that such a sit- 
uation produced. Here and there a few 
tears, a flushed face, a thumb sucker, a 
loud voice, a silent thinker evidenced 
the reactions of an individual child. 

Allan’s voice grew louder. As Miss 
Sallie approached, he placed his hands 
on his hips and yelled, “Teacher, how 
do you expect me to get through this 
morning with all of these kids without 
a cup of coffee?” 

In addition to the tensions generated 
in this crowded classroom, Allan had 
come from a world of other numerous 
tensions. He would need many outlets 
for these growing tensions—fingerpaint 
to squeeze and smooth, large blocks to 
pull and push, big paper, brushes and 
paints to splash with, large areas in 
which to romp and play, clay to pound, 
and nails to drive. He would need pe- 
riods of quiet and relaxation, such as 
listening to good music, enjoying good 
books, arranging puzzles, resting on a 
rug or in a rocking chair. He would 
need to become adjusted to routines, to 
follow simple rules and directions, to 
share with others, to think, to use self- 
control and to assume responsibility for 
himself as well as for the group. He 
would need much individual guidance 
and encouragement to read, write and 
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work with members successfully. Suc- 
cess is very important at this stage! Miss 
Sallie often said at the end of the half- 
day session, “If only I had more time 
to help Allan! He has so many needs. 
He'd have a better chance in a group 
of twenty-four children during a_ six- 
hour day!” 


Accent on Acceleration 
mother wasn’t a bit worried 
“Even 


Jacque’s 
when his first grade teacher said, 
though Jacque has read only a few 
excellent work in 
"In many ways he seemed more 


books, he will do 
Grade 2.’ 
mature than many of the children of his 
age. From the very first he was a leader 
in the group. He had expanded his in- 
terest in science, art, music, literature 
and dramatic play. 

Miss Walker had seen to it that he had 
many opportunities to experiment, to 
select, to do simple research, to engage 
in dramatic play, to listen to good mu- 
sic, to write original stories and poems, 
to paint pictures, scenery and murals. His 
inquiring mind and unfolding talents 
were given no boundaries. His search for 
knowledge was never quenched. He was 
easily overstimulated and very sensitive 
but he grew in his ability to cooperate 
and to work with other members of the 
group. As the year progressed he showed 
only a slight interest in learning to read. 
At the same time he was deeply inter- 
ested in library books, reference books, 
charts and maps. At the end of the first 
grade he ranked Ist grade 6th month 
on a standardized reading test. Another 
test indicated that his I.Q. was approxi- 
mately 150. 
Jacque’s second grade teacher con- 
tinued to provide rich experiences which 
added dimension and unity to his learn- 
ing. During the first month of school 


Miss Williams gave him much guidance 
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and many opportunities to grow in his 
ability to read, write, spell and work 
with numbers. During the next eight 
months his progress was phenomenal. 
On a standardized achievement test he 
ranked above fourth grade in reading. 
Jacque was definitely a gifted child! 

Miss Williams said, ‘ ‘All children need 

be challenged. What we need is a 
non-graded primary school in which 
children can advance to the next step 
as soon as they are ready!” 


Modern Technology 


Susan brought some oak leaves and 
acorns to kindergarten. Mrs. Kennedy 
asked, “Do you know what comes from 
these little acorns?” Susan, “Oh, yes! 
Baby squirrels!” Some of the five-year- 
olds in the group disagreed. As they 
talked she made a list of things they 
Then she asked, “How can we 
find out more about acorns?” They 
asked the librarian for books. They went 
for a walk to look for acorns and, per- 
haps, a squirrel’s nest. Before they took 
the walk, they made a few simple rules 
and talked about what they would do. 
After they returned, they discussed what 
they had found out about acorns. 

This was the beginning of problem 
solving which is necessary for scientific 
What is the problem? What 
Where can we find out? 


knew. 


discovery: 
do we know? 
Let’s experiment! 
“How many acorns?” 
“Where does it say that?” 
“How old is that tree?” 
“Baby squirrels eat acorns.” 
“Ho! Ho! Mrs. Squirrel!” 


Susan grew to understand that there 
is a relationship between baby squir- 
rels and acorns. Mrs. Kennedy knew that 
these five-year-olds who were growing up 
in the neighborhood of an atomic re- 
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actor would need to grow each year in 
their understanding of the interdepend- 
ence of all people and of other living 
things. 
Mass Media 


Mrs. Johnson didn’t understand why 
her daughter-in-law insisted on sending 
Lydia to kindergarten. There was a TV 
program especially for five-year-olds. 
There were many good recordings of 
stories, songs and games. It seemed to 
her that these were enough to keep 

Lydia occupied every hour of the day. 
She asked, “Is Lydia really learning any- 
thing at kindergarten?” Lydia’s mother 
laughed, “We are all learning some- 
thing! Recently we were hurrying 
through breakfast. Bill's newspaper sud- 
denly knocked over the baby’s milk. I 
began to scold Bill. Lydia calmly got a 
cloth and began to clean the baby’ s tray. 
She said, ‘I don’t think Daddy would 
have done ve if he could have helped 
it, so I'll just help him clean it up.’ We 
realize that kindergarten has brought 
about many good changes. During our 
regular conference with her teacher we 
asked how this was accomplished. 

“Lydia’s teacher explained to us: “One 
of the children was painting and acci- 


dently knocked over a pot of red paint. 
Lydia yelled, “You big, clumsy ox. Look 
what you've done!’ Then I said, ‘I don’t 
think she would have done this if she 
could have helped it.’ Lydia seemed sur- 
prised but soon began to help clean up. 
This is just one of the ways that Lydia 
is learning through experiences with her 
group to: get along in a peer group; use 
a pleasant voice; grow in self-discipline; 
enjoy art, literature and music; select in- 
tere sting materials; express important 
ideas; assume responsibility; contribute 
to the welfare of the group. 

“You see, Mrs. Johnson, through the 
integration of many meaningful experi- 
ences the children are learning how to 
work, play and live together.” 

The demands, the pressures, the 
changes; the national, the state, the local 
programs; the families these affect; the 
mass media and all their implications 
have to be woven into a varied tapestry. 
All will be failure unless the individual 
pupil and his own sanctity as a human 
being are clearly delineated. Moral 
values, spiritual values, courage, stabil- 
ity and insight must be our goals for 
modern children if our democratic so- 
ciety is to endure. 
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Carl R. Rogers and 


SAMUEL TENENBAUM 


Non-Directive Teaching 


**Non-directive teaching has profound implications which even 


those who accept this point of view cannot at present fully 


fathom. Its importance goes beyond the classroom and extends 


to every area where human beings communicate and try to live 


with one another.” 


AS ONE interested in education, 
I have participated in a classroom meth- 
odology that is so unique and so special 
that I feel impelled to share the expe- 
rience. The technique, it seems to me, is 
so radically different from the customary 
and the accepted, so undermining of the 
old, that it should be known more 
widely. As good a description of the 
process as any—I suppose the one that 
Carl R. Rogers, the instructor, himself 
would be inclined to use—would be 
“non-directive” teaching. 

I had some notion what that term 
meant, but frankly I was not prepared 
for anything that proved so overwhelm- 
ing. It is not that I am convention-bound. 
My strongest educational influences stem 
from William Heard Kilpatrick and John 
Dewey, and anyone who has even the 
slightest acquaintance with their think- 
ing would know that it does not smack 
of the narrow or the provincial. But this 
method which I saw Dr. Rogers carry 
out in a course which he gave at Bran- 
deis University was so unusual, some- 
thing I could not believe possible, unless 
I was part of the experience. I hope I 
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shall manage to describe the method in 
a way to give you some inkling of 
the feelings, the emotions, the warmth 
and the enthusiasms that the method 
engendered. 

The course was altogether unstruc- 
tured; and it was exactly that. At no 
moment did any one know, not even the 
instructor, what the next moment would 
bring forth in the classroom, what sub- 
ject would come up for discussion, what 
questions would be raised, what personal 
needs, feelings and emotions aired. This 
atmosphere of non-structured freedom— 
as free as human beings could allow each 
other to be free—was set by Dr. Rogers 
himself. In a friendly, relaxed way, he 
sat down with the students (about 25 in 
number) around a large table and said 
it would be nice if we stated our purpose 
and introduced ourselves. There ensued 
a strained silence; no one spoke up. 
Finally, to break it, one student timidly 
raised his hand and spoke his piece. An- 
other uncomfortable silence, and then 
another upraised hand. Thereafter, the 
hands rose more rapidly. At no time did 
the instructor urge any student to speak. 
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Unstructured Approach 


Afterwards, he informed the class that 
he had brought with him quantities of 
material—reprints, brochures, articles, 
books; he handed out a bibliography of 
recommended reading. At no time did he 
indicate that he expected students to 
read or do anything else. As I recall, he 
made only one request. Would some stu- 
dent volunteer to set up this material in 
a special room which had been reserved 
for students of the course? Two students 
promptly volunteered. He also said he 
had with him recorded tapes of thera- 
peutic sessions and also reels of motion 
pictures. This created a flurry of excite- 
ment, and students asked whether they 
could be heard and seen and Dr. Rogers 
answered yes. The class then decided 
how it could be done _ best. Students 
volunteered to run tape recorders, find a 
movie projector; for the most part this 
too was student initiated and arranged. 

Thereafter followed four hard, frus- 
trating sessions. During this period, the 
class didn’t seem to get anywhere. Stu- 
dents spoke at random, saying whatever 
came into their heads. It all seemed 
chaotic, aimless, a waste of time. A stu- 
dent would bring up some aspect of 
Rogers’ philosophy; and the next student, 
completely disregarding the first, would 
take the group away in another direc- 
tion; and a third, completely disregard- 
ing the first two, would start fresh on 
something else altogether. At times there 
were some faint efforts at a cohesive dis- 
cussion, but for the most part the class- 
room proceedings seemed to lack con- 
tinuity and direction. The instructor re- 
ceived every contribution with attention 
and regard. He did not find any student's 
contribution in order or out of order. 

The class was not prepared for such 
a totally unstructured approach. They 
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This provocative article is a companion 
piece to “Significant Learning: In 
Therapy and in Education,” by Carl R. 
Rogers, published last month in this 
journal. Dr. Tenenbaum gives the 
frank, insightful reactions of a mem- 
ber of a class conducted by Dr. Rogers. 


did not know how to proceed. In their 
perplexity and frustration, they de- 
manded that the teacher play the role 
assigned to him by custom and tradition; 
that he set forth for us in authoritative 
language what was right and wrong, 
what was good and bad. Had they not 
come from far distances to learn from 
the oracle himself? Were they not for- 
tunate? Were they not about to be ini- 
tiated in the right rituals and practices 
by the great man himself, the founder of 
the movement that bears his name? The 
notebooks were poised for the climactic 
moment when the oracle would give 
forth, but mostly they remained un- 
touched. 

Queerly enough, from the outset, even 
in their anger, the members of the group 
felt joined together, and outside the 
classroom, there was an excitement and a 
ferment, for even in their frustration, 
they had communicated as never before 
in any classroom, and probably never 
before in quite the way they had. The 
class was bound together by a common, 
unique experience. In the Rogers class, 
they had spoken their minds; the words 
did not come from a book, nor were they 
the reflection of the instructor's thinking, 
nor that of any other authority. The 
ideas, emotions and feelings came from 
themselves; and this was the releasing 
and the exciting process. 

In this atmosphere of freedom, some- 
thing for which they had not bargained 
and for which they were not prepared, 
the students spoke up as students seldom 
do. During this period, the instructor 
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took many blows; and it seemed to me 
that many times he appeared to be 
shaken; and although he was the source 
of our irritation, we had, strange as it 
may seem, a great affection for him, for 
it did not seem right to be angry with a 
man who was so sympathetic, so sensi- 
tive to the feelings and ideas of others. 
We all felt that what was involved was 
some slight misunderstanding, which 
once understood and remedied would 
make everything right again. But our in- 
structor, gentle enough on the surface, 
had a “whim of steel.” He didn’t seem 
to understand; and if he did, he was ob- 
stinate and obdurate; he refused to come 
around. Thus did this tug-of-war con- 
tinue. We all looked to Rogers and 
Rogers looked to us. One student, amid 
general approbation, observed: “We are 
Rogers-centered, not student-centered. 
We have come to learn from Rogers.” 


Encouraging Thinking 

Another student had discovered that 
Rogers had been influenced by Kilpat- 
rick and Dewey, and using this idea as 
a springboard, he said he thought he per- 
ceived what Rogers was trying to get at. 
He thought Rogers wanted students to 
think independently, creatively; he 
wanted students to become deeply in- 
volved with their very persons, their 
very selves, hoping that this might lead 
to the “reconstruction” of the person—in 
the Dewey sense of the term—the per- 
son’s outlook, attitudes, values, behavior. 
This would be a true reconstruction of 
experience; it would be learning in a real 
sense. Certainly, he didn’t want the 
course to end in an examination based 
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on textbooks and lectures, followed by 
the traditional end-term grade, which 
generally means completion and forget- 
ting. Rogers had expressed the belief 
almost from the outset of the course that 
no one can teach anyone else anything. 
But thinking, this student insisted, be- 
gins at the fork in the road, the famed 
dilemma set up by Dewey. As we reach 
the fork in the road, we do not know 
which road to take if we are to reach our 
destination; and then we begin to exam- 
ine the situation. Thinking starts at that 
point. 

Kilpatrick also sought original think- 
ing from his students and also rejected 
a regurgitant textbook kind of learning, 
but he presented crucial problems for 
discussion, and these problems aroused 
a great deal of interest, and they also 
created vast changes in the person. Why 
can’t committees of students or individ- 
ual students get up such problems for 
discussion?? Rogers listened sympathet- 
ically and said, “I see you feel strongly 
about this?” That disposed of that. If I re- 

‘It should be noted that Dr. Rogers neither 
agreed nor disagreed. It was not his habit to 
respond to students’ contributions unless a re- 
mark was directed specifically to him; and 
even then he might choose not to answer. His 
main object, it seemed to me, was to follow 
students’ contributions intelligently and sym- 
pathetically. 

* One student compiled such a list, had them 
mimeographed, distributed them, and for prac- 
tical purposes that was the end of that. 

In this connection, another illustration may 
be in order. At the first session, Rogers brought 
to class tape recordings of therapeutic sessions. 
He explained that he was not comfortable in a 
teacher’s role and he came “loaded,” and the 
recordings served as a sort of security. One 
student continually insisted that he play the 
recordings, and after considerable pressure 
from the class, he did so, but he complied 
reluctantly; and all told, despite the pressure, 
he did not play them for more than an hour in 
all the sessions. Apparently, Rogers preferred 
the students to make real live recordings 
rather than listen to those which could only 
interest them in an academic Way. 
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call correctly, the next student who 
spoke completely disregarded what had 
been suggested and started afresh on an- 
other topic, quite in conformity with the 
custom set by the class. 

Spasmodically, through the session, 
students referred favorably to the fore- 
going suggestion, and they began to de- 
mand more insistently that Rogers as- 
sume the traditional role of a teacher. 
At this point, the blows were coming 
Rogers’ way rather frequently and 
strongly and I thought I saw him bend 
somewhat before them. (Privately, he 
denied he was so affected.) During one 
session, a student made the suggestion 
that he lecture one hour and that we 
have a class discussion the next. This 
one suggestion seemed to fit into his 
plans. He said he had with him an un- 
published paper. He warned us that it 
was available and we could read it by 
ourselves. But the student said it would 
not be the same. The person, the author, 
would be out of it, the stress, the inflec- 
tion, the emotion, those nuances which 
give value and meaning to words. Rogers 
then asked the students if that was what 
they wanted. They said yes. He read for 
over an hour. After the vivid and acri- 
monious exchanges to which we had 
become accustomed, this was certainly a 
let down, dull and soporific to the ex- 
treme. This experience squelched all fur- 
ther demands for lecturing. In one of the 
moments when he apologized for this 
episode (“It’s better, more excusable, 
when students demand it.”), he said: 
“You asked me to lecture. It is true I am 
a resource, but what sense would there 
be in my lecturing? I have brought a 
great quantity of material, reprints of 
any number of lectures, articles, books, 
tape recordings, movies.” 

By the fifth session, something definite 
had happened; there was no mistaking 
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that. Students spoke to one another; 
they by-passed Rogers. Students asked 
to be heard and wanted to be heard, and 
what before was a halting, stammer- 
ing, self-conscious group became an in- 
teracting group, a brand, new cohesive 
unit, carrying on in a unique way; and 
from them came discussion and thinking 
such as no other group but this could 
repeat or duplicate. The instructor also 
joined in, but his role, more important 
than any in the group, somehow became 
merged with the group; the group was 
important, the center, the base of opera- 
tion, not the instructor. 

What caused it? I can only conjecture 
as to the reason. I believe that what hap- 
pened was this: For four sessions the 
students refused to believe that the in- 
structor would refuse to play the tradi- 
tional role. They still believed that he 
would set the tasks; that he would be the 
center of whatever happened and that he 
would manipulate the group. It took the 
class four sessions to realize that they 
were wrong; that he came to them with 
nothing outside of himself, outside of his 
own person; that if they really wanted 
something to happen, it was they who 
had to provide the content—an uncom- 
fortable, challenging situation indeed. It 
was they who had to speak up, with all 
the risks that that entailed. As part of 
the process, they shared, they took ex- 
ception, they agreed, they disagreed. At 
any rate, their persons, their deepest 
selves were involved; and from this situa- 
tion, this special, unique group, this 
new creation was born. 


Importance of Acceptance 


As you may know, Rogers believes that 
if a person is accepted, fully accepted, 
and in this acceptance there is no judg- 
ment, only compassion and sympathy, 
the individual is able to come to grips 
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with himself, to develop the courage to 
give up his defenses and face his true 
self. I saw this process work. Amid the 
early efforts to communicate, to find 
modus vivendi, there had been in the 
group tentative exchanges of feelings, 
emotions and ideas, but after the fourth 
session, and _ progressively thereafter, 
this group, haphazardly thrown together, 
became close to one another and their 
true selves appeared. As they interacted, 
there were moments of insight and rev- 
elation and understanding that were 
almost awesome in nature; they were 
what, I believe, Rogers would describe 
as “moments of therapy,” those pregnant 
moments when you see a human soul re- 
vealed before you, in all its breathless 
wonder; and then a silence, almost like 
reverence, would overtake the class. And 
each member of the class became en- 
veloped with a warmth and a loveliness 
that border on the mystic. I for one, and 
I am quite sure the others also, never had 
an experience quite like this. It was 
learning and therapy; and by therapy I 
do not mean illness, but what might be 
characterized by a healthy change in the 
person, an increase in his flexibility, his 
openness, his willingness to listen. In the 
process, we all felt elevated, freer, more 
accepting of ourselves and others, more 
open to new ideas, trying hard to under- 
stand and accept. 

This is not a perfect world, and there 
was evidence of hostility as members 
differed. Somehow in this setting every 
blow was softened, as if the sharp edges 
had been removed; if undeserved, stu- 
dents would go off to something else; and 
the blow was somehow lost. In my own 
case, even those students who originally 
irritated me, with further acquaintance I 
began to accept and respect; and the 
thought occurred to me as I tried to un- 
derstand what was happening: Once you 
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come close to a person, perceive his 
thoughts, his emotions, his feelings, he 
becomes not only understandable but 
good and desirable. Some of the more 
aggressive ones spoke more than they 
should, more than their right share, but 
the group itself, by its own being, not 
by setting rules, eventually made. its 
authority felt; and unless a person was 
very sick or insensitive, members more 
or less, in this respect, conformed to what 





was expected of them. The 
hostile, the dominant, the neurotic— 
was not too acute; and yet if measured 
in a formal way, with a stop watch, at no 
time was a session free of aimless talk 
and waste of time. But yet as I watched 
the process, the idea persisted that per- 
haps this waste of time may be neces- 
sary; it may very well be that that is the 
way man learns best; for certainly, as I 
look back at the whole experience, I am 
fairly certain that it would have been 
impossible to learn as much or as well or 
as thoroughly in the traditional classroom 
setting. If we accept Dewey's definition 
of education as the reconstruction of ex- 
perience, what better Way Can a person 
learn than by becoming involved with 
his whole self, his very person, his root 
drives, emotions, attitudes and values? 
No series of facts or arguments, no mat- 
ter how logically or brilliantly arranged, 
can even faintly compare with that sort 
of thing. 

In the course of this process, I saw 
hard, inflexible, dogmatic persons, in the 
brief period of several weeks, change in 
front of my eyes and become sympa- 
thetic, understanding and to a marked 
degree non-judgmental. I saw neurotic, 
compulsive persons ease up and become 
more accepting of themselves and others. 
In one instance, a student who partic- 
ularly impressed me by his change, told 
me when I mentioned this: “It is true. 
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I feel less rigid, more open to the world. 
And I like myself better for it. I don’t be- 
lieve I ever learned so much anywhere.” 
I saw shy persons become less shy and 
aggressive persons more sensitive and 
moderate. 

One might say that this appears to be 
essentially an emotional process. But that 
I believe would be altogether inaccurate 
in describing it. There was a great deal 
of intellectual content, but the intellec- 
tual content was meaningful and crucial 
to the person, in a sense that it meant a 
great deal to him as a person. In fact, 
one student brought up this very ques- 
“Should we be concerned,” he 
asked, “only with the emotions? Has the 
intellect no play?” It was my turn to 
ask, “Is there any student w sho has read 
as much or thought as much for any 
other course?” 

The answer was obvious. We 
spent hours and hours reading; the room 
reserved for us had occupants until 10 
o'clock at night, and then many left only 
because the university guards wanted to 
close the building. Students listened to 
recordings; they saw motion pictures; 
but best of all, they talked and talked 
and talked. In the traditional course, the 
instructor lectures and indicates what is 
to be read and learned; students duti- 
fully record all this in their notebooks, 
take an examination and feel good 
bad, depending on the outcome; but in 
nearly all cases it is a complete expe- 
rience, with a sense of finality; the laws 
of forgetting begin to operate rapidly 
and inexorably. In the Rogers course, 
students read and thought inside and 
outside the class; it was they who chose 
from this reading and thinking what was 
meaningful to them, not the instructor. 

This non-directive kind of teaching, I 
should point out, was not 100 percent 
successful. There were three or four stu- 
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dents who found the whole idea distaste- 
ful. Even at the end of the course, al- 
though nearly all became enthusiastic, 
one student to my knowledge was in- 
tensely negative in his feelings; another 
was highly critical. These wanted the 
instructor to provide them with a 
rounded-out intellectual piece of mer- 
chandise which they could commit to 
memory and then give back on an ex- 
amination. They would then have the as- 
surance that they had learned what they 
should. As one said, “If I had to make 
a report as to what I learned in this 
course, what could I say?” Admittedly, 
it would be much more difficult than in 
a traditional course, if not impossible. 

The Rogers method was free and flow- 
ing and open and permissive. A student 
would start an interesting discussion; it 
would be taken up by a second; but a 
third student might take us away in an- 
other direction, bringing up a personal 
matter of no interest to the class; and 
we would all feel frustrated. But this was 
like life, flowing on like a river, seem- 
ingly futile, with never the same water 
there, flowing on, with no one knowing 
what would happen the next moment. 
But in this there was an expectancy, an 
alertness, an aliveness; it seemed to me 
as near a smear of life as one could get 
in a classroom. For the authoritarian 
person, who puts his faith in neatly piled 
up facts, this method I believe can be 
threatening, for here he gets no reassur- 
ance, only an openness, a flowing, no 


closure. 


A New Methodology 
I believe that a great deal of the stir 
and the ferment that characterized the 
class was due to this lack of closure. In 
the lunch room, could recognize 
Rogers’ students by their animated dis- 
cussions, by their desire to be together; 
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and sometimes, since there was no table 
large enough, they would sit two and 
three tiers deep; and they would eat with 
plates on their laps. As Rogers himself 
points out, there is no finality in the 
process. He himself never summarizes 
(against every conventional law of 
teaching ). The issues are left unresolved; 
the problems raised in class are always 
in a state of flux, on-going. In their need 
to know, to come to some agreement, 
students gather together, wanting under- 
standing, seeking closure. Even in the 
matter of grades, there is no closure. A 
grade means an end; but Dr. Rogers does 
not give the grade; it is the student who 
suggests the grade; and since he does so, 
even this sign of completion is left un- 
resolved, without an end, unclosed. Also, 
since the course is unstructured, each has 
staked his person in the course; he has 
spoken, not with the textbook as the 
gauge, but with his person, and thus 
as a self he has communicated with 
others, and because of this, in contradis- 
tinction to the impersonal subject matter 
that comprises the normal course, there 
develops this closeness and warmth. 

To describe the many gracious acts 
that occurred might convey some idea 
of this feeling of closeness. One student 
invited the class to her home for a cook- 
out. Another student, a priest from 
Spain, was so taken with the group that 
he talked of starting a publication to 
keep track of what was happening to the 
group members after they disbanded. 
A group interested in student counseling 
met on its own. A member arranged for 
the class to visit a mental hospital for 
children and adults; also he arranged for 
us to see the experimental work being 
done with psychotic patients by Dr. 
Lindsley. Class members brought in tape 
recordings and printed matter to add to 
the library material set aside for our 
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use. In every way the spirit of good-will 
and friendliness was manifest to an ex- 
tent that happens only in rare and iso- 
lated instances. In the many, many 
courses I have taken I have not seen the 
like. In this connection, it should be 
pointed out that the members comprised 
a group that had been haphazardly 
thrown together; they had come from 
many backgrounds and they included a 
wide age range. 

I believe that what has been described 
above is truly a creative addition to 
classroom methodology; it is radically 
different from the old. That it has the 
capacity to move people, to make them 
freer, more open-minded, more flexible, 
I have no doubt. I myself witnessed the 
power of this method. I believe that non- 
directive teaching has profound implica- 
tions which even those who accept this 
point of view cannot at present fully 
fathom. Its importance, I believe, goes 
beyond the classroom and extends to 
every area where human beings com- 
municate and try to live with one an- 
other. 

More specifically, as a 
methodology, it warrants the widest dis- 
cussion, inquiry and experimentation. It 
has the possibility of opening up a whole 
new dimension of thinking, fresh and 
original, for in its approach, in its prac- 
tice, in its philosophy it differs so funda- 
mentally from the old. It seems to me 
this approach ought to be tried out in 
every area of learning—elementary, high 
school, college, wherever human beings 
gather to learn and improve on the old. 
At this stage we should not be overly 
concerned about its limitations and in- 
adequacies, since the method has not 
been refined and we do not know as 
much about it as we ought. As a new 
technique, it starts off with a handicap. 

(Continued on page 328) 
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the Importance of People 


Column Editor: Fred T. Wilhelms 


A Curriculum for Delinquency 


Interim Report of the Governor's Commission 
on Economic Stabilization 


To: His Excellency, the Governor 

WHAT YOUR Excellency long 
since grasped in one intuitive flash, our 
research has now established beyond 
doubt: That a steady and reliable sup- 
ply of youthful delinquents is essential 
to the prosperity of our state. 

Though this case scarcely needs docu- 
mentation, let us at least mention a cap- 
ital investment upwards of $100 million 
in training schools, prisons, etc.; an an- 
nual payroll running into many millions. 
The prosperity of certain entire com- 
munities is dependent upon the correc- 
tive industry. And everywhere unem- 
ployment and suffering would follow any 
sudden drop in the demand for proba- 
tion officers, prison guards, psychiatrists, 
and policemen—to mention only a few 
of those directly involved. If their jobs 
were cut off, the drop in personal income 
and purchasing power would inevitably 
decrease demand for goods and services 
and might easily trigger off a downward 
spiral of unemployment, ending in de- 
pression. If at the same time there should 
be added a sharp increase in the labor 
force, from the ranks of those now so 
successfully held out of production in 
training schools and prisons, the result 
might well be sheer economic disaster. 

The question, then, is not whether we 
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need a supply of delinquents but how 
to produce such a supply in a stabilized 
fashion. Following are the Commission's 
recommendations as to the contribution 
the schools can make. 


Recommendations and Proposals 


1. Since the greatest obstacle to de- 
linquency is a feeling of happiness, se- 
curity and success, it follows that by 
far the most hopeful single measure is 
to set up a school curriculum so diff- 
cult that a sizeable fraction of the schol- 
ars simply cannot succeed in it. It is im- 
portant to begin this program very early, 
before any weed of self-confidence shall 
have taken root. 

An excellent first device will be to 
throw beginners into reading six months 
or a year before they have the maturity 
for it. Probably no other device can be 
quite so helpful as this in establishing 
from the very start the necessary sense 
of bewilderment, frustration and _ infe- 
riority. One can then capitalize upon the 
initial confusion by pushing forward very 
rapidly in the introduction of new vo- 
cabulary. (It need not be thought that 
such a measure must be carried to great 
extremes. The objective is only to keep 
the simple-minded pupil perpetually off- 
balance by always throwing in a little 
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more than he can handle—thus confus- 
ing him even as to the part he could 
have mastered. ) 

Two or three years later a similar ad- 
vantage can be gained by suddenly shift- 
ing from simple numbers work to the 
complex arithmetic of fractions, deci- 
mals, etc. Apparently the trick is to move 
into manipulation of symbols before the 
child knows what the symbols mean. The 
unmatchable contribution of this is to 
establish schoolwork in the childish mind 
as an unfathomable mystery, beyond his 
dim powers. 

Both these measures will have the ad- 

vantage not only of eroding away any 
nascent self-confidence but also of gen- 
erating that sense of frustration, irrita- 
bility and rebellion which is so neces- 
sary to the delinquent. 

A word of caution is in order: It dare 
not be assumed that these gains will 
come automatically. An occasional child 
may remain blissfully oblivious of his 
situation. The Commission recommends 
two correctives: 

a. Ways must be found to bring each 
child’s failure to his attention—prefer- 
ably in an emotional setting—at least 
daily. At greater intervals the failure 
should be emphasized by some dramatic 
instrument. The common report card 
seems excellently adapted to the pur- 
pose, but in some schools its potency is 
threatened by a sentimental movement 
to discuss the situation directly with par- 
ents, all too often in a kindly way. 

b. Public opinion must be brought into 
play. This should prove easy. The more 
successful children can easily be taught 
to adopt a supercilious attitude, to 
snicker at crucial moments, and to pick 
at the victim outside the classroom. Par- 
ents and relatives are not so close to the 
scene but can still prove invaluable al- 
lies, especially for a few days at the end 
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of each month or six weeks, when they 
have the reinforcement of the school re- 
port. 

Needless to say, this program must be 
followed up assiduously, for children are 
devilishly resilient organisms, and even 
the briefest taste of success may begin 
to restore what years of careful work 
have torn down. The critical years will 
come in the high school, when the ado- 
lescent’s new-found strength and ques- 
tioning attitude will enable him to search 
vigorously for a way of escape. Fortu- 
nately, in these years many excellent in- 
struments lie at hand. A universal re- 
quirement of a foreign language, for in- 
stance, will always be good, especially 
if the approach is highly grammatical. 

Until recently it has been hard to se- 
cure public approval of this measure, but 
the situation is now more hopeful. Given 
a reasonable adroitness, we should be 
able to start with the clear need for lin- 
guists in the diplomatic service and other 
foreign enterprises and identify it in the 
common mind with a demand that all 
children be trained as if for foreign 
work. If there is local protest, this de- 
vice need not be insisted upon, since 
there are equally wonderful opportuni- 
ties in the more archaic English classics. 
Generally speaking, however, public 
opinion will back this maintenance of 
high standards; the occasional dissident 
can usually be silenced by fear of being 
thought a man of low tastes. 

It will probably prove even easier to 
attach a similar logic to science and 
mathematics. It is curiously easy to mod- 
ulate the fact that we need nuclear physi- 
cists into the idea that every boy should 
study higher math, even if he could 
scarcely learn to drive a truck to the 
laboratory door. 

It will not matter greatly which media 
are used, so long as everyone keeps 
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clearly in mind the fundamental objec- 
tive: to teach the child that he is a fail- 
ure. 

The Commission has considered seri- 
ously the obverse of this policy—to keep 
the work load of the very able student 
so trivial and easy that he will drift into 
bad habits. There is evidence that the 
method produces fairly well. However, 
the Commission does not advocate push- 
ing beyond the present hit-and-miss ap- 
plication of the practice, because the 
number who have the requisite ability 
is so small that the increased yield would 
be negligible. Furthermore, much as the 
state needs delinquents, it needs out- 
standing leadership even more. 

The recommendation above might 
almost be sufficient in itself were it not 
for the fact that it would recruit from 
the ranks of only the least able—obvi- 
ously a policy unfair to our excellent 
corrective institutions. Therefore, means 
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must be found to assure a reasonable 
quality as well as quantity. 

To this end, the Commission recom- 
mends the introduction into the curricu- 
lum of a considerable amount of sub- 
ject matter which is palpably useless 
and remote from real life. The criterion 
will be, not that the subject matter can- 
not be mastered by a reasonably intelli- 


. gent student, but that it will seem to him 


so vapid and inane that he will gag at 
it, refuse to do his tasks, and possibly, 
by a spread of his strong feelings, be- 
gin to reject all school work. 

The problem will be, of course, to keep 
the student convinced that everything is 
his fault and that the school’s require- 
ments are perfectly right, for the whole 
objective will be lost if he weathers 
through the years with even a little self- 
trust. At first glance this problem seems 
a hard one. In fact, the victim will thrash 
about a good bit, over-loudly proclaim- 
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ing, “That stuff is bunk,” ete. But un- 
derneath these assertions there will be 
great self-doubt. For children trust, with 
amazing naiveté, those responsible for 
them. Furthermore, the schools have a 
superb cadre of officials trained and 
eager to show that all their subject mat- 
ter is vitally essential and that those who 
fail to appreciate it are beneath con- 
tempt. Add to their efforts social ostra- 
cism by the more successful, which as 
noted above can easily be organized, and 
it becomes reasonably easy to convince 
the unsure adolescent that he is no good. 

3. However, one escape route remains 
open which must be closed. Even though 
in his classwork the individual has been 
most satisfactorily conditioned to accept- 
ing himself as a perpetual no-account, 
he may yet blunder upon some success 
in such irrelevant areas as athletics, mu- 
sic, art or dramatics, or in some piffling 
role as a leader among his peers. This 


can be disastrous, for even the slightest 
intimation that he is good for something 
will revive once more the tender roots 
of his well-being. The effort must be, 
quite simply, to insure his total failure. 

Therefore the Commission recom- 
mends a system that will render anyone 
who has failed in academic work “in- 
eligible” for other activities. To the pub- 
lic this can easily be justified by the plea 
that he obviously needs all his time for 
his studies. The prohibition should ex- 
tend not only to sports but also to other 
extracurricular activities, and especially 
to the holding of class offices or anything 
entailing leadership. 

Unfortunately, even this block may 
still leave open some organized activi- 
ties in the community, outside the 
schools, in the churches, the playgrounds, 
settlement houses, etc. We can only hope 
that the individual's feelings toward or- 
ganizations in general will by now be so 
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conditioned that he will reject these also, 
of his own free will. There is consider- 
able evidence that this will work out so 
well that he will actually deride—and 
perhaps vandalize—such organizations 
as the Scouts and the “Y’s.” We can trust 
that such group activities as he does join 
will be of the street gang, antisocial sort. 

The Commission recognizes that this 
three-point program will not in itself be 
sufficient. The schools cannot be _ ex- 
pected to do the whole job anyway, 
though they have shown that they can 
make a substantial contribution. Fortu- 
nately, the tenor of the times is making 
it easier to secure the school improve- 





ments which we need. 

One major threat to the success of the 
project will be the teachers themselves. 
Unversed in the realities of economic life, 
these dogged “do-gooders” will doubt- 
less continue to press for a chance to 
work with each individual and save him 
from the very role in society which he is 
destined to play. However, it is the feel- 
ing of the Commission that if the over- 
all structuré of the curriculum can be 
kept sound—that is to say, too hard for 
some to learn or so irrelevant for others 
as to prevent the real use of their powers 
—the efforts of the individual teacher 
can be rendered largely ineffective ex- 
cept in isolated cases. This will be true 
especially if class and teacher load can 
be held large enough to keep a teacher 
from brooding on any one case. 

Such faults as remain in the plan can 
surely be ironed out. Luckily, even with 
today’s haphazard methods, our correc- 
tive institutions are flourishing in a stead- 
ily rising curve of prosperity. cmon 
have risen sharply and new capital is 
being attracted at a rapid rate. There ap- 
pears to be no imminent threat of even 
a mild recession. 

—Frep T. WILHELMS, professor of edu- 
cation, San Francisco State College. 
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Curriculum News 





Column Editor: Paul R. Klohr 
Contributor: Harold B. Alberty 


Core Programs and the Talented 


The Sixth National Conference on 
Core Teaching was held on October 17- 
19 at Ball State Teachers College, Mun- 
cie, Indiana. More than 200 partici- 
pants from 21 states were in attendance. 
The various meetings centered around 
such topics as “How Fares the Core in 
the Sputnik Era,” “Current Challenges 
to the Development of Core Programs,” 
“The Citizenship Education Project and 
the Core.” Interesting features were the 
showing of a new film entitled, Charac- 
teristics of a Core Program, directed by 
Marcella Lawler, and a filmstrip, A Core 
Class Tells Its Story, prepared under the 
direction of Myrtle Toops of the Burris 
School of Ball State Teachers College. 
This filmstrip is based upon the core pro- 
gram at Burris School, and is distributed 
through the college. The conference 
closed with a panel discussion by a group 
of core teachers from The Ohio State 
University School dealing with the vari- 
ous aspects of the school’s program. 

During the conference there was much 
discussion of the effects of recent attacks 
on the schools and the various proposals 
for meeting the Soviet challenge, on the 
survival and growth of core programs. A 
recent bulletin by Grace Wright, entitled 
Block-Time Classes and the Core Pro- 
gram (Bulletin 1958, No. 6. U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C.) was cited by one of the speakers 
to indicate that since 1952, there has 
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been a spectacular rise in “block-time 
classes,” characterized by some form of 
correlation of subjects; a slight decrease 
in the number of programs, character- 
ized as fusion, unified studies, or struc- 
tured problem areas, and a slight increase 
in programs in which “pupils and teach- 
ers are free to select problems on which 
they wish to work.” The study involved 
a 25 percent sample of 12,052 junior and 
junior-senior high schools in the United 
States. Block-time classes were found in 
19.3 percent of the schools sampled. By 
far the largest number of these programs 
are in the junior high schools, especially 
in the seventh and eighth grades. 

It was pointed out by the same speaker 
that the core program, defined as em- 
bracing all or part of general education, 
organized in terms of broad* problems 
of living, and drawing upon whatever 
fields of knowledge or other resources 
are pertinent to a particular problem, 
had earned the right to survive in an era 
dominated by the race for the conquest 
of outer space. Evidence was cited from 
numerous studies to indicate that stu- 
dents in core programs when compared 
with students in conventional subject- 
centered programs, tend to do as well or 
better in subject-matter achievement and 
considerably better in acquiring attitudes 
and understandings closely associated 
with common democratic citizenship. 

* James B. Conant in his “Study of the 
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American High School” continues to 
make news as he moves across the nation 
addressing board members, administrat- 
ors, teachers and laymen. The major pro- 
posals advocated in these addresses seem 
to be about the same, adapted, however, 
to local conditions. The purpose of dis- 
cussing his proposed program’ in this 
column is to note its probable impact 
upon the development of core programs. 

Basic to the program is the identifica- 
tion of the 15 to 20 percent of the “aca- 
demically talented” youth by means of 
standardized tests, principally in mathe- 
matics and linguistics. Then with “good 
guidance,” Dr. Conant believes that a 
high percentage of the talented boys 
could be “persuaded” to elect the “solid” 
subjects. He is not sure the girls would 
yield to this persuasion and that appar- 
ently is to be regretted. 

Now, exactly what are these talented 
students to be “persuaded” to take? Dr. 
Conant very generously permits a choice 
depending upon whether the “bent” of 
the student is scientific or linguistic. If 
scientific, the student should take four 
years of mathematics, three years of sci- 
ence, four years of one foreign language, 
in addition to the required four years of 
English and three years of social studies. 
To carry on this program successfully, 
Dr. Conant believes that the student 
should spend 15 to 20 hours per week in 
homework. This means a nine-hour day, 
not counting student activities, or physi- 
cal education. 

For the linguistically inclined student 
the requirement should be three years of 


‘The information concerning Dr. Conant’s 
proposals was secured mainly from the follow- 
ing sources: James B. Conant, “Some Problems 
of the American High School,” Phi Delta 
Kappan 40:50-55 (November 1958); published 
reports of local addresses before Associations 
of School Boards; and from “Tryouts for Good 


Ideas,” Life 44:120-21 (April 1958). 
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mathematics, two years of science, four 
years of one foreign language, three years 
of a second foreign language, together 
with four years of required English and 
three years for social science, two of 
which would be history, and one, Prob- 
lems of American Democracy. Again a 
nine- or ten-hour day, exclusive of physi- 
cal education and extra-class activities. 
For these students who take a “tough 
academic program,” what is the fate of 
the fine and practical arts and crafts, 
health and physical education, and the 
many opportunities which the modern 
school affords for adventures into a wide 
variety of specialized activities? Surely 
many of the “academically talented” stu- 
dents also have great potentialities in 
these fields. 
has been persuasive enough, these “soft” 
areas are either eliminated from the stu- 
dent’s program, or are to be carried on 
at the “fag” end of a ten-hour day. What 
is likely to happen in many cases is that 
the excessive demands of the “solid” sub- 
jects will result in a cut-back in the 
general education area. This means that 
the school’s block-time classes for deal- 
ing with the broad problems of adoles- 
cents, which draw freely from all perti- 
nent fields of knowledge, are likely to 
suffer in order to find time for the so- 
called “tough academic program.” 


If the guidance counselor 


It will be pointed out that all this ap- 
plies only to the “academically talented,” 
but when we take a further look at the 
proposed program, we find that all stu- 
dents are to be sectioned on the basis 
of ability in most of the program of gen- 
eral education, as well as in the elective 
areas. Forgetting, for the moment, his sci- 
entific background, Dr. Conant tells us: 

I know the subject of ability grouping has 
been controversial. I could readily recite 
the arguments pro and con. But I am con- 


vinced, largely from the testimony of stu- 
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dents, that there should be sections for the 
more able pupils in English, the social 
studies, and courses in mathematics, science, 
and the foreign languages which are elected 
by pupils with a wide range of abilities. 
This sectioning is to be “subject-by-sub- 
ject,” thus precluding any possibility of 
developing a comprehensive “problems 
of living” core program. 

Those who advocate such programs 
believe that they provide more ade- 
quately than do conventional subject- 
centered courses, for the development of 
the common attitudes, understandings, 
and skills needed by all for effective 
democratic citizenship. Students from 
diverse socioeconomic backgrounds, and 
from all levels of ability live and work 
together on the solution of common per- 
sonal-social problems. A program of this 
character would be carried on through- 
out the entire secondary period in a 
block of time ranging from two-thirds 
of the school day at the lower levels to 
one-third of the school day at the higher 
levels. 

What does the Conant proposal have 
to offer as a substitute for this common 
integrating program of general educa- 
tion? In order to develop “social-cohe- 
sion,” a single course in the senior year 
in problems of American democracy is to 
be required and here the grouping is to 
be heterogeneous. This course, together 
with heterogeneously grouped home 
rooms, “tied closely to an effective stu- 
dent council, physical education classes 
and general student activities,” consti- 
tutes the program for developing social 
cohesion and mutual understandings. 
We may well be skeptical of its adequacy 
in an era characterized by anxiety and 
confusion. 

To sum up, the segregation of the 
“talented 15 or 20 percent of the stu- 


*Conant, Phi Delta Kappan, op. cit., p. 53. 
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dents in order to permit them to take 
the “tough courses,” reduces the core to 
a program for the mediocre or slightly 
above average student. And even if the 
core could survive this divisive proce- 
dure, it would still have to face the fact 
that the extensive ability grouping of 
students at lower levels of talent, pre- 
cludes the organization of a block-time 
“problems of living” core program. 
Boards of education and admininstrators 
who are interested in strengthening 
their programs of common citizenship 
education, had better take a hard critical 
look at the Conant proposals before 
adopting them. 

—Haroitp B. Avperty, professor of 
education, The Ohio State University, 
Columbus. 


Working with Learners 


(Continued from page 291) 
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Curriculum Bulleting 


NOTE: The following faculty mem- 
bers of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, assisted in the preparation 
of this column by evaluating the material 
in their areas of specialization: Kenneth 
D. Wann, Department of Curriculum 
and Teaching; Harry Scott, Health Edu- 
cation, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion; Arthur W. Foshay, Horace Mann- 
Lincoln Institute of School Experimenta- 
tion. 

* Territory of Hawaii, Department of 
Public Instruction. Instructional Policies 
and Implementing Programs for the 
Public Schools of Hawaii. Honolulu, 
Hawaii: the Department, 1958. 57 p. 

Congratulations to the Department of 
Public Instruction of Hawaii for this 
very direct presentation of “Instruc- 
tional Policies and Implementing Pro- 
grams. It is an outstanding statement 
of educational policy and program which 
will be most useful to lay citizens as 
well as to educational workers through- 
out the territory. More than 6000 teach- 
ers, parents and community leaders 
serving on 140 school policy program 
committees participated in initial de- 
velopment of the material. In the 1956 
Annual Convention of Parents and 
Teachers, 1200 delegates studied the 
preliminary policies and made recom- 
mendations for revisions. 
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Column Editor: Marcella R. Lawler 
Professor of Education 

Department of Curriculum and Teaching 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York 27, New York 


Personnel of state departments of 
education on the mainland will wish to 
secure copies of this bulletin. This is a 
type of presentation of program which 
will be developed by many local and 
state offices of education. 

Part One of the bulletin calls atten- 
tion to the Hawaiian setting for which 
the educational program is being de- 
signed. Sensitivity to the interesting 
nature of the society for which educa- 
tional opportunities for children and 
youth are being planned is shown by 
such statements as the following: 

Many of Hawaii's citizens are in the 
process of moving from one culture to a 
dominant American. The public schools 
have facilitated this movement but have not 
completely eliminated the psychological 
and family tensions which are a normal part 
of this process. . 

Thinking people in Hawaii, although 
recognizing some of the heartaches in this 
process, see a great American drama being 
enacted before our eyes. Men of vision see 
the possibility of a unique American cul- 
ture—truly democratic, but woven through 
with the social graciousness of the Hawai- 
ian, the courtesy of the East and the dy- 
namic drive of the West. 

Consideration is given to the “Rela- 
tionship of the Board of Commissioners 
of Public Instruction to the Professional 
Staff,” “School-Community Relations,” 
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BOOKS 


from Prentice-Hall 


eee STORYTELLING 


A Guide for Teachers and 
Parents 





Book Caravan 


Emphasizing the developmental aspects of 
reading, this text is designed to stimulate and 


| gram,” 





“The Setting for the Educational Pro- 
“Organization for Learning,” 
“The Elementary School Program,” “The 
Secondary School Program,” “Planning 
for Instruction,” “Guidance,” “Grouping,” 


| “Homework,” “Reporting Pupil Prog- 


| ress,” 


by RUTH TOOZE, Director of the Children’s | 


guide teachers in providing children with in- | 


teresting reading material. 


The book discusses the interests and needs of | 


wht > ‘ rari vee > 2yvels: > “ne yj y . 
children at various age levels; the changing | ment which would support and en- 


concepts about child development, reading, the 
home, and classroom today. 


222 pp. Pub. 1957 
fm, EDUCATIONAL 
/ ADMINISTRATION: 


Concepts, Practices and Issues 


Text price $3.95 


JOHNS, University of Florida 
One of the most valuable features of this book 


“Promotion,” “In-Service,” and 
“Scope and Sequence of Instruction 
Chart.” 

It would be well for those responsible 
for analyzing and evaluating the de- 
velopment of the educational program in 
Hawaii to consider including in the re- 
vision of this handbook a policy state- 


| courage important research efforts in the 


| schools. 


* Dade County Public Schools. De- 


| sign for Teaching. Elementary Curricu- 


i / by EDGAR L. MORPHET and THEODORE L. | 
RELLER, University of California and R. L. | 


is the extensive discussion of significant prob- | 


lems and issues in each chapter. These consti- 
tute an integral and essential part of the chap- 
ter plan, not just a series of exercises. 

The text includes: Principal findings of the 
C.P.E.A. and other studies on administration 
and leadership, and extensive pertinent re- 
search from other disciplines. 

Approx. 560 pp. Pub. Jan. 1959 Text price $5.95 


DEVELOPING THE CORE 
CURRICULUM, 2nd Edition 


by ROLAND C. FAUNCE, Wayne State Uni- 
versity and NELSON L. BOSSING, Univer- 
: sity of Minnesota 

This text deals with the core curriculum, com- 
bining both theory and practical application. 
It provides theoretical background: the basic 
social and economic developments that have 
contributed to core, and the philosophical and 
psychological bases for core. It shows the ideal 
core class, the role of the teacher and of the 
administrator; cooperation with the community; 
and evaluation techniques. 
400 pp. Pub. 1958 





To receive approval copies 
promptly, write: Box 903 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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lum Bulletin, Number Two. Division of 
Instruction. Miami, Florida: the Schools, 
1956. 171 p. 

The Foreword to this revised guide 
reports it to be the outgrowth of co- 
operative thinking and effort on the part 


_ of Dade County instructional personnel 
| over a period of several years. Work on 


Text Price $5.95 | 





the first elementary guide was initiated 
following the 1951 workshop by the 
Elementary Planning Committee. Again 
study of elementary education in Dade 
County Schools, including a_ careful 
scrutiny of learning opportunities sug- 
gested in the first guide, was carried on 
by all elementary instructional person- 
nel, assisted by state and national lead- 
ers, in the June 1954 Workshop. The 
questions raised and the learning oppor- 
tunities developed in the revised guide 
result from the discussions of that work- 
shop. 

Section One, “Purposes and Use of the 
Guide” and Section Two, “A Guide to 
Curriculum Planning in the Dade County 
Schools,” present a brief, but thought- 
fully developed statement of the char- 
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acteristics of an elementary school. The 
guide is replete with excellent sugges- 
tions for teachers as they work with chil- 
dren. The relationship between state- 
ments of policy and suggestions for action 
is very clearly drawn. 

* College of Education, University of 
Kentucky Bulletin. “School Visits the 
Home.” Volume XXX. December 1957, 
Number Two. 63 p. 

The report summarizes an action re- 
search study of home visiting by home 


economics teachers. It is based on a dis- | 
sertation by Ruth Sneed of Colorado | 


State University, formerly of the College 
of Education, University of Kentucky, 


and provides much assistance for any | 
elementary or secondary teacher or | 
group of teachers interested in learning | 


more about understanding and skills im- 
portant in home visiting. Useful sum- 
maries of reactions of parents, students, 
teachers and principals to home visits 
are presented. The description of re- 
search procedures used in the study 
might also prove helpful to any in- 
dividual or group engaged in designing 
an action research study. 

The report presents suggestions for 
the teacher’s preparation for a home 
visit and guides for developing desirable 
relationships with the family. Teachers 
participating in the study believed the 
home visits (a) provided much assist- 
ance in helping them to know students, 
their concerns and interests, (b) sup- 


plied them basic information needed for | 


developing home experiences for stu- 
dents, (c) assisted them in securing and 
using information about students in 
developing their total school program 
with other teachers and guidance work- 
ers, (d) helped them learn the mores 


of the community, and (e) introduced | 


opportunities for them to become ac- 
quainted with the community. 
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More than a dozen photographs! See boats, 
bridges, stores children can build without 
help. Study the simple interlock (blocks fit 
together, and lock)—it shows you why chil- 
dren build more in each play period with 
Mor-Pla blocks. 


Read what teachers say about this unique aid 
to learning: 
“stimulates dramatic play” .. . 

. “grand for idea extension”... 
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PLUS—important construction features to 
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ment. All in one small leaflet, free! Let 
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Six new books for Grades 2, 7 and 8 reading 
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This bulletin is valuable in two ways: 
(a) it will provide help to either the 
experienced or inexperienced home 
visitor; (b) it has important clues for 
those teachers and other curriculum 
workers who believe it is important when 
developing curriculum proposals to know 
the expectations of parents and students 
for themselves and for education. 

¢ Arlington Public Schools. We Go to 
School in the Intermediate Department. 
Arlington, Virginia: the Schools, 1957. 
68 p. 

This handbook is one in a series de- 
signed as a result of requests from 
teachers and parents for materials that 
would explain the instructional program 
in the Arlington County Public Schools. 
Others in the series are: “We Go to 
School in the Primary Department,” “On 
to Junior High,” and “The Senior High 


Schools.” Teachers, nurses, principals, 
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supervisors and parents worked on the 
development of the series. 

An early section describes briefly the 
general developmental characteristics 
usually credited to nine-, ten- and eleven- 
year-olds. This section is immediately 
followed by a section titled, “What Can 
Parents Do?” which suggests considera- 
tions for these areas: “Prepare your child 
for a good school day”; “Help your child 
build favorable attitudes toward school’; 
“Become acquainted with your child’s 
program’; “Supplement the 
program for your child” and 
“Foster your child’s personal growth.” 


school 
school 


The remainder of the handbook in- 
cludes sections on “The Instructional 
Program of the Intermediate Depart- 
ment,” “The Subjects Taught,” “School 
Services for All Children,” “Services for 
Exceptional Children,” “Related School 
Practices,” and “Suggested Reading for 
Parents.” 
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Parents and teachers new to Arlington 
County Schools will find this handbook 
| very helpful. It is inviting in format, 
content, and presentation. The photo- 
graphs are most enjoyable and of ex- 
cellent technical quality. 

- Florida State Education Depart- 
ment. Handbook: School Health Co- 
ordinators; Action with Purpose. Talla- 
hassee: the Department. 1958. 27 p. 





en nena des 


This handbook has been prepared pri- 
marily for the staff member designated 
“school health coordinator,” but contains 
information important to principals and 
supervisors working with all staff mem- 
bers in the improvement of school pro- 
gram. 

The Foreword reports that the prep- 
aration of the handbook has been one 
step in a project which was designed to 
upgrade the statewide school health pro- 
gram and which has been carried on co- 


operatively by the State Department of 
Education and the State Board of Health 
for the past three years. Many state 
agencies interested in health as well as 
Florida State University, the University 
of Florida, and Florida A. and M. have 
participated in local, county and state- 
wide conferences. 

Four brief chapters laden with sug- 
gestions for school health programs are 
developed around “School Organiza- 
tion,’ “Policies,” “School Health Serv- 
ices,” “Health Education,” and “Healthful 
School Living.” Finally, a brief appendix 
is developed which includes laws relat- 
ing to school health. 

The aspects of a school health pro- 
gram selected for discussion are impor- 
tant and well presented; the format in- 
vites use of the handbook. Health co- 
ordinators as well as other instructional 
leaders will find many helpful sugges- 
tions in these few pages. 
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¢ The Psychology of Exceptional Children 


KARL C. GARRISON, University of Georgia; and 
DEWEY G. FORCE, Jr., University of Minnesota 


This well-known introductory text- 
book discusses the nature and identifi- 
cation of exceptional children and the 
ways in which exceptionality affects 
emotional, social, and educational ad- 
justment. Using a realistic develop- 
mental approach, it stresses the contri- 
bution which the regular classroom 


teacher can make to the child’s educa- 
tion and welfare. Book summarizes 
current developments, concepts, re- 
search; includes new material on such 
areas as epilepsy, cardiac conditions, 
and cerebral palsy. 120 ills., tables; 
575 pp. $6 


e Administrative Leadership in the Elementary School 


HANNE J. HICKS, Indiana University 


Comprehensive textbook applies the 
modern concept of educational leader- 
ship to the whole elementary school 
program of today. Designed for courses 
in school administration and _ super- 
vision, it discusses the school’s pur- 
poses and functions; ways to improve 


organization, management, curriculum, 
services, professional relationships, etc. 
Specific “action suggestions” 
chapter. “The outstanding book in 
the field..—Mark Murfin, Boston 
University. 20 ills., 456 pp. $6 


close each 


¢ Teaching Language Arts in Elementary Schools 


ETHEL L. HATCHETT, Hardin-Simmons University; and 
DONALD H. HUGHES, Northwestern University 


A functional-creative approach to 
the teaching of speaking, listening, 
reading, writing, spelling, and penman- 
ship. Book shows how a child’s com- 
municative powers are best improved by 
encouraging his attempts to create with 


language in his everyday experience; 
offers practical suggestions and mate- 
rials for putting this approach into 


classroom practice. “Realistic . . . prac- 
tical.”—The Instructor. 30 ills., 426 
pp. $5 


e Curriculum for Elementary School Children 


BEATRICE DAVIS HURLEY, New York University 


Highly praised textbook clearly ex- 
plains elementary school curriculum 
practices and their underlying princi- 
ples. wescribes the curriculum’s his- 
torical development and explores the 
dynamics of teaching and _ learning. 
Analyzes each content area, showing its 


e Principles and Procedures of 


contribution to child development, out- 
lining teaching procedures, suggesting 
methods of evaluating growth, ete. 
“Excellent . . .’—Fred Harris, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. 31 ills., 402 pp. 

$6 


Curriculum Improvement 


VERNON E. ANDERSON, University of Maryland 


Every aspect of curriculum construc- 
tion and improvement in school and 
classroom—with examples from all 
teaching levels. Book contrasts expe- 
rience-centered approach with subject- 
centered approach; draws on research 


in psychology, learning theory, sociol- 
ogy, etc. Describes practical procedures 
for putting through curriculum change. 
“Realistic and interesting.’—Russell I. 
Hammond, University of Wyoming. 
468 pp. 6 
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Curriculum Rogearch 


Column Editor: Alexander Frazier 
Contributors: Helen Heacock Hilson 
Glenn G. Thomas 


Individualized Reading in First Grade 


THAT individuals differ in ability 
and learn at various rates is a well ac- 
cepted fact. Various attempts have been 
made to organize the school and the 
class to better provide instruction on the 
level of each learner. The common ap- 
proach to this problem in the elementary 
school has been, and continues to be, 
grouping children within the classroom 
according to ability. For example, the 
teacher plans to work with three, four or, 
at the most, five reading groups. Surely 
no one will deny that such a plan repre- 
sents a giant step in the right direction 
—away from the outmoded attempt to 
teach all children in a classroom how to 
read from the same basic reader. Yet 
advocates of the small group plan are 
quick to agree that it does not, in the 
strictest sense of the word, individualize 
reading instruction. 

The paragraphs that follow give a 
description of one teacher's efforts to try 
out or experiment with a plan for indi- 
vidualizing her first grade reading pro- 
gram. She was dissatisfied and some- 
what bored with the “traditional” read- 
ing groups that she had been teaching. 
Consequently, when she heard of an ap- 
proach to individualized reading dis- 
cussed during a summer session, she 
started thinking about what this idea 
could mean in terms of her specific 
school situation. 
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She outlined on paper the procedure 
she wished to follow with the hypoth- 
esis: To the degree that children are 
taught individually to read, their 
achievement in reading will be more 
consistent with their ability to learn. 
During the pre-school planning days 
she outlined her plan to her principal 
and staff of fellow teachers and received 
their approval and support. Her next 
step was to secure permission to carry on 
the experiment from the supervisors in- 
volved and from the Director of Curricu- 
lum and Instructional Services. 

In assigning children to the various 
first grade teachers an honest attempt 
was made to see that the “experimental 
group’ was equal to two other first grade 
groups. Readiness test scores, sex, and 
previous school experiences were con- 
sidered in determining placement. 


An Emerging Study 


In the “experimental group” the 
teacher introduced reading to the total 
group with the use of the “big book,” 
a basic first pre-primer. In this way a 
small sight vocabulary was taught to the 
total group. Each child was then given 
an individual copy of the same first pre- 
primer and was told that that was his 
book to take home and read. A note from 
the teacher, similar to the following, was 
sent home with the child: 
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Dear Mrs. Jones: 

John will be bringing a reader home 
nearly every afternoon. Please listen to him 
read at least 15 minutes each evening. 
Please tell him promptly and politely the 
words he does not know. 

Your cooperation will help him to be a 
better reader. Please check to see that he 
returns his book to school each morning. 

Thank you for your continued interest. 


At school the children began reading 
aloud while the teacher moved about 
through the room helping them. At first 
she could spend only about a minute 
with each child. She “promptly and 
politely” told them words they did not 
know. Chi’dren were asked to raise their 
hand or to ask their neighbor for help 
if they did not know a word. The latter 
method was facilitated by a seating ar- 
rangement which enabled the more ca- 
pable children to help those less able. 

The time for reading was increased 
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gradually until the class was reading 
from three quarters of an hour to an 
hour a day. As the semester progressed 
and as children grew more confident, 
they were encouraged to read_ softly 
until eventually they were able to read 
silently except for the time the teacher 
was with them. Operating concurrently 
with the individual reading instruction 
and considered as an essential part of it 
was what the teacher chose to call a com- 
position program. Each day a new sub- 
ject with additional vocabulary was 
introduced and stories were written by 
the children. This program supplemented 
the reading program in teaching im- 
portant word attack skills, including 
phonetics. 

As each child finished the book he had 
been reading, the teacher checked his 
ability in word recognition and his com- 
prehension by pointing to various words 
throughout the book and by asking 
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questions. When the teacher thought the 
child was ready to progress, he was given 
a book on the next level. If the child 
was not ready to go on, the teacher en- 
couraged him to reread the book or she 
supplied him with a book on the same 
level from another series. In this manner 
the child progressed at his own speed 
and was not held back or pushed on by 
other children in the room. Before long 
the class was reading in 15 to 25 different 
books. 


Results 
A record was kept of the books each 
child read and the dates they were com- 
pleted. Toward the end of the year one 
child had read six books while another 
had read forty-six. A few children were 
still reading on a pre-primer level, while 


A standardized reading test was ad- 
ministered at the close of school to all 
the first grade children. Test results of 
the “experimental group” were compared 
with the two control groups. It was of 
interest to discover that in terms of 
average reading the median score of the 
“experimental group” was the same as 
the median score of one of the control 
groups and only two months above that 
of the second control group. Test results 
indicated that the individualized reading 
program was neither more nor less effec- 
tive than the “traditional” method. There 
was, however, some subjective evidence 
that children in the “experimental group” 
may have developed greater interest in 
reading. This was observed by parents 
commenting on the tremendous interest 
of the children in reading road signs, 
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others were reading on the third grade billboards, newspaper headlines, and 

level. Each child had progressed to the library books. These observations were 

degree he was capable during the year. considered inconclusive, but parents’ 
The 
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satisfaction with the program was en- 
couraging to the teacher. 

Study of the results of standardized 
tests of her children led the teacher to 
conclude that the area of comprehension 
needed strengthening. Anecdotal records 
indicated that the children had devel- 
oped a high interest in reading, and the 
test revealed that they had acquired a 
sizable reading vocabulary. In planning 
for the next year, it seemed clear that 
the approach should be altered to pro- 
vide for some small group work in ad- 
dition to the individualized program. 
Consequently the teacher planned to 
reserve certain textbooks at the various 
levels to be used periodically with small 
groups for the purpose of developing 
additional skill in word attack and com- 
prehension. 

Therefore, in line with the information 
gathered, the original plan was modified. 
The teacher set forth on the second year 
in her attempt to develop an individu- 
alized reading program that would more 
adequately help the children she teaches 
to achieve on a level commensurate 
with their individual ability. 

—Heten Heacock Husson, first grade 
teacher, Citrus Grove Elementary School, 
Miami, Florida; and GLENN G. THoMas, 
professor of education, University of 
Miami, and principal of the Henry S. 
West Laboratory School, Coral Gables, 
Florida. 


Pressures 
(Continued from page 281) 


class sections commensurate with their 
abilities. 

In reviewing the influences affecting 
today’s high school curriculum a num- 
ber of persistent questions arise. While 
adults cry for schools to “beef up” the 
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program and to “crack down” on stu- 
dents, labor pushes for a 35 hour work 
week and TV commercials insist we 
should “live modern,” have fun, enjoy 
life, travel, and take it easy. How can 
we expect students to sacrifice their time 
to study diligently in a society of adults 
that is self-indulging, ease-oriented, and 
fun-loving? 

When Congress decided that tax 
money should be spent to insure the 
preparation of greater numbers of sci- 
entists, what far reaching precedents 
were established? When our present 
bumper crop of war babies graduates 
from college, might we have too many 
scientists? Will our government then find 
it necessary to set quotas on individuals 
to be trained in specific fields? In our 
present cold war, how much of Russian 
methods can we afford to adopt? Is our 
primary educational consideration still 
to meet the needs of individual pupils 
or are we yielding basic ideals in an 
attempt to meet the needs of changing 
emergencies? 

Is today’s basic educational objective 
the preferential training of physical sci- 
entists? Will any voices of protest be 
heard above the jingling of federal dol- 
lars in local school coffers crying out to 
“Help capable students go to college, 
help provide needed buildings, help with 
adequate salaries, but don’t infiltrate the 
local school curriculum!” 

The continuity of the secondary school 
curriculum is being subjected to many 
pressures. These influences must be iden- 
tified and analyzed both for basic mo- 
tives and ultimate effects on education 
in a free society. An appropriate high 
school curriculum individually designed 
for boys and girls is being challenged. 
Will changes in our philosophy of edu- 
cational control result in ultimate modi- 
fications of American freedom? 
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The High School in a New Era. Edited 
by Francis 8S. Chase and Harold S. 
Anderson. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1958. 

This book records the papers presented 
by 38 speakers at the Conference on the 
American High School, October 28-30, 
1957. This meeting was sponsored by 
the University of Chicago in collabora- 
tion with the National Citizens Council 
for Better Schools. The roster of authors 
includes historians, scientists and econ- 
omists as well as professional educators 
and lay people with primary interests 
in secondary education. As a summary 
of such a convocation the book serves 
to dramatize the wide range of prob- 
lems, viewpoints, and panaceas which 
are being considered currently in the 
effort to improve American secondary 
education. The volume contains a num- 
ber of provocative papers, but cumula- 
tively it has no points to make which 
have not been advanced elsewhere, and 
in most cases with greater depth and 
clarity. 

The book is organized into seven sec- 
tions as follows: 

|. The American High School Is Viewed 
in the Perspectives of History, Compara- 
tive Education, Philosophy, and Present 
Needs 

II. New Conditions Arising from Science 
and Technology Are Analyzed for Educa- 
tional Implications 

III. Concepts, Values, and Criteria Are 
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Cigniticant Books in Review 


Column Editor: Howard B. Leavitt 
Contributors: Paul M. Halverson 
Lloid B. Jones 


Offered for the Redirection of American 
Secondary Education 

IV. Current Innovations in High-School 
Practice Are Described and Some _ Pro- 
posals for the Future Are Presented 

V. The Planning and Administration of 
the High School Are Examined with Spe- 
cial Attention to the Responsibilities of 
Citizens 

VI. Consideration Is Given to Guidance, 
School-College Relationships, the Needs of 
Fast and Slow Learners, and Achievement 
Standards 

VII. Specific Suggestions Are Offered for 
Mathematics, Science, and Vocational Ed- 
ucation. 

To this reviewer Parts I and II seem 
pedestrian in their treatment of areas 
of national and international significance 
for education, although Henry Steele | 
Commager and James B. Conant raise 
some old issues from fresh perspectives, 
the result of current developments on 


the educational scene here and _ in 
Europe. 
Part III offers some creative ideas 


for reevaluating the high school and its 
role in current cultural change. Of par- 
ticular interest are the refreshing cau- 
tions from Reuben G. Gustavson on the 
necessity of maintaining a balance be- 
tween science and the humanities, and 
Jacob Getzels’ discussion of the problem 
of value-acquisition in our schools and 
in our society. 

The rest of the book is a potpourri of 
presentations of various aspects of 
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An exciting event in the world of books 
THE GOLDEN LIBRARY 


OF KNOWLEDGE 
in sturdy GOLDENCRAFT Library Binding 
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R. HERBERT S. ZIM, 

editor of the popular Gold- 
en Nature Guides, is supervis- 
ing this informative new series 
geared for Intermediate grades 
and Junior High School. History 
and science are dramatically pre- 
sented in a language the reader 
can grasp, complete with illus- 
trations in full color. The Gold- 
en Library of Knowledge is ex- 
cellent curriculum resource ma- 
terial, planned to be used as 
supplementary texts. Instead of 
the conventional textbook for- 
mat, this series presents formal 
subject-matter in an attractive, 
easy-to-read and easy-to-under- 
stand fashion. The low cost of 
these books is only $1.29 each, 
making it possible to purchase 
them in quantity for unit study. 
The titles now ready are: 


Famous American Ships. From 
Columbus’ day to the Mayflower, 
to clippers, windjammers, whalers 
and steamers — a kaleidoscopic pre- 
sentation of stunning color paint- 
ings and material from American 
Heritage. Grades 6-up 


The Sea. The wonders of the sea 
— from its origin to revelations un- 
covered by modern research. Mag- 
nificent photographs and paintings 
and exciting text adapted from 
Life’s “The World We Live In” 
series. Grades 5-up. 


Prehistoric Animals. How and why 
certain animals disappeared and 
how scientific detectives have traced 
their disappearance. With full-color 
illustrations, adapted from Life’s 
“The World We Live In’”’ series. 
Grades 4-up. 


Walt Disney’s Wildlife of the 
West. A pictorial history of the 
four-footed denizens of the Ameri- 
can West — grizzly bears, mountain 
lions, buffalo, elk—in sweeping 
color, from Walt Disney’s True 
Life Adventure films. Grades 7-up. 


Indians and the Old West. All the 
excitement of the thrilling period 
when the Indians and the White 
Man were at war is in this volume 
—an adaptation from American 
Heritage. Grades 5-up. 


Walt Disney's White Wilderness. 
A passport to the polar regions — 
home of polar bears, killer whales, 
seals and walruses. From a new 
Disney True Life Adventure film. 
Grades 4-up. 

Birds of the World. A basic book 
for bird lovers — the most colorful 
birds in the world, in all their col- 
orful majesty — penguins, swans, 
pheasants, eagles, hummingbirds, 
herons, ducks and songbirds. Grades 
6-up. 

Butterflies and Moths. Nature’s 
most colorful insects, photographed 
or painted in their natural sur- 
roundings around the world. Tells 
of their life cycles, identifies com- 
mon species. Grades 4-up. 
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Write for a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Library Binding and the new 
20-page brochure of Golden Science Books for Curriculum Resource Material. 
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administrative arrangements, curricular 
practices, special services, and public 
relations for secondary schools. Having 
completed the reading of the book and 
the commentary on the conference by 
Henry Toy, Jr., one is left with many 
doubts about the adequacy of treatment 
given to the “big questions” as defined 
by Toy. As he points out, the reader 
can agree fairly well with many of the 
highly generalized and theoretical state- 
ments made, but it is clear that many 
imponderables remain as such when 
these generalities are translated into 
meanings for individual schools, teachers 
and pupils. 

It gives one pause to consider what 
values stem from large national confer- 
ences, other than the enhancement of 
public relations for the sponsoring asso- 
ciation or institution and the _ refresh- 
ment of meeting old friends and making 
new These are not undesirable 
outcomes, but must be weighed against 
the output of energy, time and money, 
in this case in the hope of outlining 
purposes, plans and procedures for “the 
high school in a new era.” 


ones. 


—Paut M. HALverson, professor of 
education, Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse, New York. 


The Identification and Education of 
the Academically Talented Student 
in the American Secondary School. 
Washington, D.C.: The National Edu- 
cation Association, 1958. 

The National Education Association, 
aided by a grant from the Carnegie 
Foundation, invited 200 selected educa- 
tors and laymen from all parts of the 
nation to meet in Washington on Febru- 
ary 6, 7 and 8, 1958. The conference 
chairman was James B. Conant. The 
book is composed of the collected docu- 
mentation of the conference; the major 
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addresses, the discussions and the sum- 
maries of discussion groups. As a result, 
the book reads somewhat unevenly. The 
prepared papers by selected speakers are 
smooth and powerful treatises. The sum- 
maries of discussions, in contrast, jolt 
along on major ideas so closely packed 
that the reader gets a rough ride. How- 
ever, the concentrated ideas are vitally 
important ones and the book is clearly 
rich fare. 

The discussions are directed princi- 
pally toward the schooling of not more 
than one-fifth of the pupils in junior and 
senior high schools. At the same time 
it is recognized that improving the 
quality of education for the other four- 
fifths of the pupils presents challenges 
quite as demanding and equally impor- 
tant. Actually, it seems that better op- 
portunities for our most able pupils 
almost certainly will be paralleled by 





Auncuncing 
A NEW and PROVEN Spelling 
Program for all grades. 


by Morton Bore, Ed. D. 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools and 
Reading Consultant. 
Bucks County, Pennsylvania and advisors 


Total Program Consists of: 


1. The First Dictionary and Multi-Level 
Speller—Grades 1 and 2 


2. The Multi-Level Speller—Grades 3 
to 12 


3. The Multi-Level Speller Guide Book 


PENNS VALLEY PUBLISHERS, INC. 


102 South Allen St. 
State College, Pennsylvania 
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better opportunities for pupils all along 
the ability line. 

Two other points are made repeatedly. 
One: urgently as we may need scien- 
tists and engineers, we must not allow 
science and mathematics to over-ride 
the rest of the curriculum. We also ur- 
gently need linguists, philosophers, 
writers, statesmen, educators. Second: 
the schools must not be panicked into a 
crash program of spectacular but hasty 
and ill-advised action. A program of edu- 
cation adequate for the era upon which 
mankind is entering demands farsighted, 
creative, comprehensive planning by 
school people, lay citizens, and leaders 
in government. 

The conference endorsed the Ad- 
vanced Placement Program of the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board as one 
of the best means for improving the 
quality of instruction for outstanding 
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students. Almost every conference ses- 
sion reported this observation: the 
talented pupils ought to be identified 
and their curricula strengthened earlier, 
as early as the fourth grade if possible. 

The entire conference proceeded on 
the assumption that English, 
foreign mathematics, the 
social sciences, and the natural sciences 
are the substance of any program for 
academically talented pupils. There was, 
however, much discussion of the neces- 
sity for substantial programs in_ art, 
music, physical education, home eco- 
nomics, and industrial arts to balance 
the lives of bright youngsters. Not one 
proposal was made to cut the time for 
these subjects in favor of the more aca- 
demic subjects. 


basic 
languages, 


There was general agreement that the 
secondary school program must be built 
upon a day of at least seven periods, and 
that the traditional study hall of a 
hundred or more pupils—so far as the 
abler student is concerned—is a waste 
of time. Unrestricted access to a fine 
library is quite another thing. The aca- 
demically talented should learn very 
early not only to use but to love a library, 
and a fundamental consideration of any 
school that wishes to provide adequate 
education for these pupils should be the 
provision of suitable library facilities and 
time to use these resources. 

Who should be considered for ad- 
vanced work? The best prospects are 
pupils who score high on both IQ tests 
and achievement tests. The next best are 
those who score high on achievement 
tests but only average on IQ tests. Still 
a good bet are those who score high on 
IQ tests but low on achievement. And it 
neither IQ tests nor achievement tests 
indicate that a youngester is at least one 
standard deviation above the norm, then 
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there is only about one chance in 14 that 
he will make an outstanding record, no 
matter how highly his teachers think of 
him. 


One important caution was made by 
John M. Stalnaker, head of the National 
Merit Scholarship program: 


One of the current dangers of our entire 
educational system is the tendency to re- 
ward conformity and to place a high pre- 
mium on the lad usually described as the 
well-rounded, all-American youth . .. a 
society such as ours encourages 
the organization man, the social and _ in- 
tellectual conformist, the well-balanced and 
well-adjusted individual, and tends to dis- 
courage if not suppress the unique, the 
different, the independent, the pioneer. For 
the pupil who has special abilities, special 
interests, and ample energy, there is no 
reason why he should not be encouraged to 
be himself, and if that self does not fit into 
the standard “round” mold, perhaps we 
should let him have a few sharp edges and 
not attempt to smooth them off. (p. 25-26) 


The conference heartily endorsed the 
movement sponsored by the National 
Science Foundation to pay teachers for 
study that fosters greater 
scholarship on the part of the teacher. 
Teachers of English, foreign languages, 
mathematics, and the social studies 
should likewise have their way paid for 
such study, and if private funds cannot 
be secured, school moneys should be 
used for the purpose. Emphasis was 
placed on graduate study and research 


summer 


in the subject field—not that educa- 
tional method is scorned but at present 
teachers are likely to be more adequate 
in method than in subject, at least for 
work with brilliant students. 

The conference recommended ability 
grouping, recognizing that the method 
must vary from school to school. In some 
schools this means grouping within a 
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classroom; in other schools, ability se- 
lected classes. Another alternative is the 
special group, or seminar, composed of 
able pupils from several classes, several 
grades, or even several schools. 

These brief highlights of the book 
illustrate the scope of the conference. 
For those readers who wish to discover, 
in highly concentrated form, what 200 
leading educators and concerned laymen 
are thinking about the gifted, this book 
is highly recommended. 





Liow B. JoneEs, director, Depart- 
ment of General Curriculum Services, 
Denver Public Schools, Colorado. 


Impact of Scholarship 
(Continued from page 286) 


aid in a sounder perspective. We should 
think of this aid as supplementing the 
process of getting the student to college 
rather than as the basic reason for his 
going to college. 
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Some Current Proposals 


(Continued from page 274) 


ing these proposals it should be recalled 
that play is the work of a five-year-old 
and to expect him to sit for prolonged 
periods at a desk doing paper and pencil 
work is contrary to the best that we 
know about this developmental level of 
children. It is through play and activity 
that five year olds are best prepared for 
the first grade. Consideration should be 
given, also, to the fact that children 
learn best that which they can relate to 
their own experiential background and 
that which comes within the phenome- 
nological range of the individual. The 
more the subject matter or activities 
provided are outside of the individual's 
ability to integrate and assimilate the 
material, the more we must resort to 
artificial devices to stimulate learning. 
The more closely the materials are re- 
lated to the individual’s own life experi- 
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ence the less need there is for concern 
over the factor of motivation. 

As the current proposals for integra- 
tion and continuity are reviewed it 
seems that many of these are in the form 
of mechanical devices such as depart- 
mentalization, grouping, and accelera- 
tion. In general their proponents seem 
to avoid the real issue, which is that 
effective teaching is a matter of a high 
degree of interpersonal relationships be- 
tween a teacher and a child and among 
the children themselves. This can only 
be achieved if we point out to the lay 
public the necessity of high professional 
standards for teachers, of small classes, 
and of adequate materials. The more 
vigorously we are able to impress upon 
the patrons of the school that these are 
the real issues, the more rapidly we will 
be able to discard, and the less need we 
will have to resort to mechanical de- 
vices to solve our basic problems in 
education. 


Carl R. Rogers 


(Continued from page 302) 


We are loath to give up the old. The old 
is bolstered by tradition, authority and 
respectability; and we ourselves are its 
product. If we view education, however, 
as the reconstruction of experience, does 
not this presume that the individual must 
do his own reconstructing? He must do 
it himself, through the reorganization of 
his deepest self, his values, his attitudes, 
his very person. What better method is 
there to engross the individual; to bring 
him, his ideas, his feelings into’ com- 
munication with others; to break down 
the barriers that create isolation in a 
world where for his own mental safety 
and health, man has to learn to be part 
of mankind? 
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CHILDREN’S SOCIAL LEARNING: 
Implications of Research and Expert Study 
by Edna Ambrose and Alice Miel 


Reports research and study by recognized authorities; discusses the process 
through which children develop those qualities essential for citizenship in a democracy. 


128 pages $1.75 


DISCIPLINE FOR TODAY’S CHILDREN 
AND YOUTH 


by Fritz Redl and George V. Sheviakov 


cl . ; ‘ 
1956 revision by Sybil Richardson 


basis Helps teachers and others make practical application of 
f( yr psychological and pedogogical theory as they attempt to identify 
and solve their problems and those of children and youth. 
m Saree 
workin IS 64 pages $1.00 
with 
shildven JUVENILE DELINQUENCY: 
i: Research, Theory and Comment 
c 
by Bernice Milburn Moore 


youth 
Studies social problems related to delinquent behavior. Exam- 


ines the school’s role in alleviating delinquency. 


64 pages $1.00 





GUIDANCE IN THE CURRICULUM 
1955 ASCD Yearbook 


Shows the integral relationship between guidance and teaching; treats those 


aspects of guidance which can and should be done by teachers. 


24: $3.75 
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